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ORIGINAL POE 


ROSABEL. 


I miss thee from my side, beloved, 
I miss thee from my side; 

And wearily and dreanly, 
Flows Time's resistless tide 

The world, and all its fleeting joys, 
To me seem worse than vain, 

Until I clasp thee to my heart 


Beloved one, again 


The wildwood and the forest path, 
We used to thread of yore, 
With bird and bee have flown with thee, 
And gone for evermore! 
There is no musick in the grove, 
No echo on the hill; 
But melancholy boughs are there— 
And hushed the whip-poor-will. 


I miss thee in the town, beloved, 
I miss thee in the town ; 

From morn I grieve till dewy eve 
Spreads wide its mantle brown. 

My spirit’s wings, that once could soar 
In faney’s world of aur, 

Are crushed and beaten to the ground, 
By self-intruding care 


No more I hear thy bird-like vowce 
Nor see thy winning face ; 
That once would gleam hke morning's beam, 
In mental pride and grace. 
Thy form of matchless symmetry, 
Where Nature's hand has sct 
A seal, that partial memory 
Can never once forget. 


I miss thee everywhere, beloved, 
1 miss thee everywhere ; 

Both night and day wear dull away, 
And leave me in despair. 

The banquet-hall, the play, the ball, 
And childhood’s gladsome glee, 

Have lost their charms for me, beloved,— 


My soul is full of thee! 





Has Rosabel forgotten me, 
And love I now in vain? 
If that be so, my heart can know 
No rest on earth again 
A sad and weary lot is mine, 
To love and be forgot, 
A sad and weary lot, beloved, 
A sad and weary lot. Rk. SU 





*ERMAN LITERATURE, 





CHRISTIAN WOLF. 


A TRUE STORY—BY SCHILLER 





Iw the whole history of man, there is no chapter more instructive 
than the annals of its crimes. Every great crime supposes some 
proportionately great power in action If im common lite the secret 
play of desires 1s disguised under the appearance of ordinary emo 
tion, when these desires become strong passions, they break forth 
with a greater violence in proportion to the de 


gree in which they 
te observer of human nature, who 








have been repressed. The ac 
knows how much may be attributed to the constitution of the free 
will, and how far analogical reasoning may be lawful, will 5 t 





his experiences in the social life, and will gather from them pre- 





cepts concerning the moral a inner life of man 








There 1s something so simple, and vet so compe in the ha- 


ft 
man soul! ‘The same activity or desire can play a thousand differ- 


ent forms and direct: 
phenomena, and appear variously mingled im as many distinct cha- 








ons—can produce a thousand contradictory 





racters, creating these dissimilar characters and opposite actions 


from the same principle, while man hunself has no conjecture oi 
the common relation which exists among them. Were some Lin- 


nwus to classify the human race according to its passions and incli- 
nations, how should we be astonished to find a multitude of men, 
who are now confined within the narrow limits of social life, classed, 
from their vices, with the monster Borgia 

It is not mv aim to develop here the hterary and scientifick ad- 
vantages which would result from history, were it conducted upon 
the profound principles to which | have adverted. I prefer such a 
course, because it won!d tend to extirpate that feeling of scorn, and 
of prond security with whi 
those who have f: g 
spirit of mildness and toleration in the world, without which no fu- 





h bold and untried virtue looks upon 





len into degradation—because it would create a 


gitive from honour can return, no reconciliation can be made be 


tween the law and its transgressor, and without which, finally, no 


diseased member of society can be saved from entire destruction 
Whether the criminal, whose history I shall now give, possessed 
} 





anv claims upon publick indulgence, or whether he was entirely los 








to the state, the reader shall judge Our com} assion will no longer 


benetit him, for he ished by the hands of the executioner 





but an analysis of his vice and tolly may be ustruc 








Wolf was the son of an innholder m the town of 


and, atter the death of his father, he assisted his mother the ma 





hagement ot domestick at 


lairs until he was twenty vears of age 
} i 

economy of the family was very simple, and Wolf conse ently 

many idle hours. He was already known at s¢ 


oh 


hool as a mis 





hievous vouth he grown up maidens complained of Ss Imper. 





tivences, and the bovs of the town acknowledeed teaity to his 


ventive head Nature had neglected his person A small, ur 


sightly figure, crisped haw of a disagreeable blackness, a flattened 
nose, and a projecting upper lip, w ch had been wrenched from its 
natural position by the kick of a horse, combined to give his aspect 


an unpleasantness which terrified the women, and which aflorded 


abundant scope to the wit of his comrades 


What was demed him he would obtain by importunity ; if he dis 
pleased, he resolved to please. He was sensual, and persuaded hin 
self that he loved The man! who was the olect of hes atlections 


treated him with severity ; and he had reason to fear that she was 


more attached to his mval than to himself; but she was poor A 
heart which shut ntself against his protestations, might, perhaps, be 
won by his presents ; but he was himself oppressed by want, and 


the vain attempt to render his exteriour prepossessing, swallowed 


up the little profits of his narrow business loo mdolent and 
ignorant to extricate himself by speculation from his household en 
barrassments, and too proud and tender to compromise with the pe 
sants that mastery which he had hitherto sustamed, and to renounce 
his freedom, he saw but one resource left—a resource w the 


sands both before and after him have embraced with better success 
than followed him—that of honest stealing. His native town touched 
upon a forest which belonged to the sovereign of the country , he 


became poacher, at d faithtully de pusited the profits of hus yu der 


at the feet of his mistress 

















Among the lovers of Joan, was Robert, an apprentice to the game 
keeper of the forest He very soon perceived the rdvantage which 
his rival had gamed by his largesses, and with is Care Ss t 
out the sources of this change. He directed his rking eyes Ww 
great assiduitv upon the Sun—this was the sign of the 1 and 
soon discovered trom whence the money came Not long before 
a strict edict had been promulgated agamst hunting in the forest 
which condemned the transgressor to the house of corrects It 
bert was unwearied in his attempts to surprise his enemy on dis s 
cret paths, and at last he apprehended him while im the very aet 
Wolf was imprisoned, and it was only the sacrifices the V 
ment of a fine, of ail the tittle property whieh he had laboriously pa 
thered, that he could avert the adjudged punisiment 

Robert triumphed. Hus rival was driven from the field, and the 
favour of the maid lighted not on the mendicant Wolf knew 
enemy, and this enemy was the successful possessor of tus 
An oppressive feeling of want combined with his off ed | ‘ 
hus sensibilities were harassed by the united vwlence of 
jcalouusv—hunger drove him out imto the wide world—revenye 
passic ld hun back. He became for the second time 
but the double vigilance of Robert for the second tun 
advantage Now he expenenced the whole puntshiment of the 
for he had nothing more to g dim a tew weeks Woll was c¢ 





sioned to the house of correction 





The vear of | s arom witht 
and his hopes were re of , 
Hardly was he free, Bein ts : 








visit his Joar He appeared, and the nhabitants vi ‘ 
Pressing necessity at last bowed his pride, and var tied 

midices a st labour He otlered his services as a jo ev ‘ 
the meh man of the town "The peasants sir ed thew sho 


at the tenderling, and hus strong and lu 





1¢ unfeeling patron. Wolf tre 

















ferred by t n 
pled to the shepherds tor e only honourable employ ntw 
was left to lium; but they would trust t >’ 
bond. Disappow in every schen ed away from every 
place, he beeat the third time a poacher ] rt 
time misfortune threw n into the solhis sv t¢ 

This do le relapse had made > rime mor iv\ ! ‘ 
looked to e book oft aw, bot not into the ten roltu 
the defendant late igainst the poacher den | 
and exemplary satisfaction, and Wolf was condemned, wit the 
sign of the gallows branded on his back, to labour three years 
lortress 

This period also passed, and he left the fortress—bot w ane 
tirely diflerent character than when he entered it He eoan 
new epoch in his itfe, his own confession, whi he m to 
$} al counsellor, = give you its history 

* T entered the fortress,” said he, * as one who had been 1 ed 
to errour, and I left it a vicious and contempt Vagrant T 
had been something in the world which was dear to me, and my 
pride w ed under shame When brought to the fortress I was 
contined with three and-twenty prisoners, two of whom were mur 
derers, and the rest were notorious thieves and vagabonds. Not a dav 
passe 1, which the story f some infamous course ot le was not 





repeate t contrived. At first I fled from thes: 


people, and hid myself from their conversation as soon #s poss ble ; 


but I needed some creature for a companion, and my barbarous 


and some wicked plo 























guards had taken away trom me my deg The labour was hard 
and cruel, my body was sickly; | needed assistance ak with 
candour I needed pity, a sii t purchase with the last 
remnant of mv conscience Sol ime at last ace tomed to the 
abominations of the place, and atte ‘ s | had excelled my 
teachers 
* From that t me, thirs ratter reve el ed for the day of 
mV liberate All one “i Oflended me, f sere better and 
nore prosperous than myself. | compares ve to a martyr for 
¢ rights of nature, and telt that | was a sa ceto law. | gnashed 
¥ teeth and r od mv « whe t > came up be d the 
r the fortress A Ant prospect is ac ¢ torment to 
the prisoner l « tree al woot air whi wi tled through the 
vents of my prison he swallow that settled on the vron bars 
nv lattice, seemed to ta tme with ther freedom, and made my 
continement the more terrible At that time | vowed implacable 
and bu g hatred against every | van be and this vow | have 
faith! v kept 
Mv first t ts, 0 soon as | was erated 
tow In j nh as v hopes of ‘ 
st the me Ol gratifving my t ! \ 
My ( tv cw v as tee ‘ the « 
if ¢ forest l ’ nx ed 
. ‘ “ chil al fe ny ! n¢ca 
ory of al tr ‘ ! ‘ I 
tered, awoke at once f i ‘ my w ls all 
fresh; my sears all opened l i my speed, for 1 was 
etreshed tn the anti ation « te my chemy by my sudden 
carance d llonged tor fre on as anxiously as | had 
elore tre dm view of it 
Ihe ‘ vas ve ] st Iimt middle of the 
narket ‘ | a | ‘ ‘ nto ee ch 
] was verv soon recognized every i sho ber hed along near; 
es ed a crrou l vl alw been wu ately at 
tached to childre snd my alles \ we r me at this m 
11 ’ iiv pave apr 4 *y that Was pa ’ i 
The boy stared at me for a mo , and threw the oat back 
to face Had Tbe ore « ! t have 1 ted 
’ ‘ iw | F ed aut 7 om t fortre nil 
shock v distirured mv fea ‘ t i 1ofmy heart had 
s ed my rm ’ ‘lk si ad never wet ran dow! 
my cheeks 
The bov knows not v » | { vhenee | « e, sand | 
: wees nd vet he o twant 
Do I on te ' ‘ y i l« ‘ 0 look 
it SS el ave felt that] ‘ on e? The co 
1 thus boy ‘ ‘ ‘ y three y rs olwaliey 
viet 11 ‘ nak ‘ ‘ reve hit with 
| ‘ ' t \ si the ehure 
“ ‘ | sire ‘ { sik vy, that | 
oxasype d “ne ‘ i y t cos 
ere Ww ove ‘ ‘ it ia mien | 
eft my stat tu ‘ t r; as [turned the 
( ‘ fa reet | ddenly me \ heeper of the « 
. ’ Vv eX " ! in edt en Yo ve come 
vy dear Wolf! G ‘ ‘ vou ‘ an re 
I ' ! ‘ 1} distress ce carned 
' * ¢ cline ‘ ‘ ’ cod a 
ere ‘ 14 ‘ | ened t must have 
ere 1 krwew tage ! a ! e town 
ehdion"s meid* anid |: end 7 tT turned my 
Iw ‘ 1 that one ¢ iture lower 
‘ ereation t | never loved her 
M ther was dead My « ! compensated them 
eelve Aith ‘ vals ¢ mis t j terest m nobody 
The w od n poison, but T had 
lear ‘ () l hdrawn myself 
‘ the ‘ ‘ en was | rt ‘ 
| self eu d amused vecil in 
It a) i that I ul ot : 
‘ we top rye I needed no more vi 
! exnected te oxs 
 '] tae s do ‘ 1 @ lor n pro 
vince | t « passed tor ) ra ma but | had not 
‘ even to appear so Despair and ime had at last forced 
> this « two 7" Tr ( ‘ it to e was to 
‘ ! our ae | ‘ ‘ to vy claims 
It y ae ad vived 1 ! i a ive ae 
‘ n" ! 
‘J i no t rplan of Inet future wast 
known to ‘ I} this | t I te ved to 
» eV 1 wished to deserve my fate laws, | thought, were 
ese = to the N¢ ad; theretore 1 resolved to violate them For 
mer | ul « ri nece and t ness, now | sinned 
tre ‘ lor my ¢ 
| ner my « f Hunting hed 
om ‘ ! ‘ } I was compe ead 
e ‘ l t ‘ ' ve ull ot re 
: es , ' neo t j 
eXxte oln ‘ erteit at ¥ 
ta t m, for | now i Het ready for my discove 
11k ‘ at mv two uo s its mar 1 slew all the 
whe ‘ P simvy pat ea nost of it to rot ere it 
and converted t battle to money I lived scantily, mn order 
»> defray the expensiveness of lead and powder "Lhe devastation 
which | committed became notorious, but suspicion alighted net 


m ome, for my aspect extinguished it, and my same was forgotten 
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“ This manner of life 1 followed many months. One morning, 
according to my custom, I had wandered through the woods pur- 
suing the tracks of a deer. I had fatigued myself in a useless 
search of two hours, and was on the point of giving up the booty as 
Jost, when I at once discovered it within shooting distance I le- 
velled my piece and was about pulling the trigger—but the sudden 
sight of a hat, which lay a few steps trom me on the ground, terri- 
fied me. [ looked around cautiously, and spied the huntsman 
Robert behind the large trunk of an oak, aiming his shot at the 
same animal which I had selected for a sacrifice. A deadly chill. 
ness ran through my limbs at this sight. There was the man whom 
I hated more terribly than any other living thing, and this man was 
in the power of my bullet. At this moment it seemed to me that 
the whole world lay within the range of my fusil, and that the hatred 
of my whole life was concentrated upon that single tip of the finger 
with which [ should make the murderous pressure) An invisible 
frightful power floated over me, and the bour-hand of my destiny 
pointed irrevocably to this black minute. My arin trembled, and I 
submitted to my gun the alarming choice—my teeth smote toge- 
ther as in a fever chill, and my breath tarried suffocatingly in my 
lungs. The barrel of my gun wavered for a minute im doubtful 
suspense hetween the man and the deer—a minute—and yet 
another—and yet another. Vengeance and conscience wrestled 
stubbornly and dubiously, but vengeance prevaile d, and the hunts- 
man lay dead upon the ground. 

“ My weapon fell with the discharge 
stammered forth—the forest was silent as achurehyard, and echoed 
distinctively my ejaculation. When | erept slily op the man was 
dead. I stood a long time speechless over the body, and at last 
gave vent to a loud and ringing laugh. * You will henceforth keep 
your lips free from guile, my good friend !° said I, as I boldly ap- 
proached the murdered man, and turved his face upwards Ihis 
eyos stood far out from his head. I became serious, and a sudden 
silence again came upon me. ‘The affair began to appear ss inge 

“Hitherto, from a sense of shame and dishonour, | felt autuorzed 
to act without restraint ; but now I had committed a deed for which 
expiation must be made. An hour before no man could have con 
vinced me, that anything more base than myself eaisted under 
heaven ; now I began to think my condition before the crime an 
enviable one 

“ | dreamed not of the judgments of God—but I was pursued by 
a confused remembrance of a rope and sword, and of an execution 
for the murder of a child, which [ had witnessed when a school- 
boy. The fearful thought, that my life was now forfeited, was 
strongly defined in my brain. I recollect nothing more, But yet I then 
wished that the dead man was alive. I strove to recollect the evil 
designs which he had formed against my life, but strange! my me- 
mory failed in the attempt. [I could noteall up one of all the eir- 
cumstances, which, a quarter of an hour before, had inflamed me to 
madness. I could not comprehend how | was led to commut the 
murder 

* Still T stood fixedly over the corpse. 
and the noise of a freight-wagon as it rolled along through the 
wood, brought me to myself. ‘The spot where the murder was com- 
mitted was hardly a quarter of a mile distant from the road, and | 
was forced to think about my security 

“T buried myself, without choice of direction, deeper in the 
wood. While on my way, it occurred to me that the murdered 
Robert once possessed a watch I needed money in order to reach 
the limits—and yet | had not sufficient spirit to return to the spot 
where the dead man lay. 


Here tne thought of the devil and of an 
omnipresent God terrified me 


Murderer—at length | 


The snapping of a whip, 


I roused up all my boldness, and 
with a dotermination to fight it out against the collected power of 
hell, I went back to the spot. I found the watch, and in a green 
purse something less than a dollar in money. At the moment 
when I was securing this booty, | suddenly paused and retlected 
It was no sense of shame nor fear which prompted me to increase 
my crime by plundering. I have a dim recollection of afterwards 
throwing the watch away with disdain, and of retaining only hall 
of the money. I wished to be viewed as the personal enemy ot! 
Robert, but not as his robber 

* Now I plunged into the forest. I knew that it extended four 

German miles northward, and that there were the limits of the 
land. Iran in breathless haste until high noon 
my conscience was dissipated in the rapidity of my thglt; but ut 
returned with greater horrour as my strength grew weaker, A thou 
sand terrifying images floated by and wounded my bosom like sharp 
knives. A life ful! of the restless fear of death, or certain d 
tion, were the only alternatives left me, and | was compelled to 
choose. I had not the courage to go out of the world by suicide, 
and I trembled at the prospect of remaining in it) Crushed 
tween certain torments of life, and the uncertain terrours of eternity, 
alike unfit to live or to die, | accomplished the sixth hour of my 
flight—an hour of excruciation such as the tongue of no living man 
could describe 

“ Slowly and with my thoughts turned in upon myself—with my 
hat unconsciously pressed far over my face, as if tis would save 
me from recognition by the eyes of inanimate nature, | had unseen 
followed a narrow foot path, which led through a most gloomy 
thicket—when suddenly a hoarse, unperious voiwe bid me—halt! 

The voice was quite near, but my absence of mind, and the position 
of my hat had hitherto prevented me from looking around. [ raised 
my eyes, and beheld a man of savage appearance advancing toward 
me, who carried in his hand a huge and knotty club. ths tigure 
was gigantick—at least so it appeared to me in the first moment of 
my surprise and alarn—and his face, from out of which a pair of 
squinting eyes fearfully projected, was of a yellow swarthy com- 
plexion. A stout rope, coiled twice around a green woollen coat, 
supplied the place of a girdle, and a broad slaughter-hnife stuck in 
it by the side of a pistol. The ery that first challenged my notice 
was repeated, and a powerful arm held me fast. ‘The sound of a 
human voice had tilled me with terrour, but the sight of a reprobate 
and villain renewed my courage. In my present situation, | had 
reason to tremble before an honest man, but no longer before a 
robber 

“* Who art thou?’ said this apparition 

«© Thine equal,’ was my answer, ‘if you in reality are what you 
seem to be |" 

“+The path goes not away. What have you to seek here |’ 

“* What have you to inquire! [replied haughuly 

“The man surveyed me twice froin head to feet. He seemed 
to be weighing my figure against his own, and my answer against 
my figure—* Thou speakest brutishly, like a beggar,’ he said at 
last. 

«That may be. 


The anguish of 


estruc 


be- 


I was one but yesterday.’ 


| “The man laughed. ‘One would swear,’ he cried, * that you I an old and dear acquaintance. My arrival had interrupted a ‘feast 


were now nothing better.’ 

** Something worse, therefore,’ I added. 

“* Say, frend! what drives you so hurriedly ? 
for the present to lose?’ 

‘1 reflected for a moment. I know not how the words came 
upon my tongue. ‘Iafe is short,’ said I at length, ‘and hell is 
eternal.’ 

‘He stared wildly upon me. ‘I will be sworn, at last he said, 
* that you border hard upon a gallows.’ 

**'That may perhaps come. So look out fur yourself, com- 
rade '" 

*** Acreed !'—he exclaimed, as he drew forth atin flagon from 
his hunting-pouch, swallowed a large dram and handed it to me 
Flight and anxiety had consumed my strength, and during the whole 
of this terrible day not anything had passed my lips. Already I had 
expected to perish in the wood, if no refreshment could be obtained 
within three miles. You can judge how gladly I shared the prot- | 
fered cordial. New strength flowed with it into my limbs, and 
fresher spirits into my heart, and hope and love of life. I began to 
believe that I was not yet completely miserable, so powerful was 
the eflect of this welcome drink. Indeed, I confess it, my condi- 
tion again bordered upon a happy one, since at last, after a thou 
sand deluded hopes, | had found a creature who was like myself 
In the degradation to which I was reduced, I would have drank 
companionship with evil spirits, for the sake of some living being 
in whom to repose confidence. 

“The man stretched himself out upon the grass, and I did the 
same. 

= Your d 


What have you | 


rink has highly benefited me,’ I said, ‘we must be 


better acquainted.’ ij 


* He struck fire to light his pipe 

** Have you driven this trade very long” 

“He looked at me steadfastly. * What have you to inquire 
concerning it 

“+ Was itoften bloody 7’ I drew the knife forth from his girdle 

*** Who are you,’ he asked in a voice of terrour, and laid down 
his pipe 

**A murderer, like yourself— but only a beginner.’ 

* The man fixed his eyes grimly upon me, and took up his pipe 
again 

+ Yon do not belong to this country,’ he said at last 

** Three miles from here. The keeper of the Sun in L——. 
of whom you have probably heard.’ 

* The man rose up in franuck amazement 
he exclaimed with earnestness 

** The same !’ 

«Welcome, comrade! welcome!’ he cried, and shook my 
hand with violence. * It 1s fortunate that I have thee at last, keeper 
of the Sun! For a year and a day I have been looking for thee 
I know thee right well. I know everything. I have long counted 
upon thee.’ 

**Counted upon me. Wherefore?’ 

**The whole country is full of thee 


‘The poacher Wolf! 


You have enemies—the 
judges of the land have persecuted you. Wolf! men have ruined 
you, they have ground you to the earth, they have treated you with 


, 


erying Injustice 
* The man spoke with passionate emotion— Since you shot a 
few swine, which the prince fed upon our helds and meadows, they 
have dragged you mto the house of correction, and to work in the 
hey have robbed you of your house and of your situation 
as innholder, they have made you a beggar. Is it then come to 
this, brother, that man shall be of no more worth than a hare? Are | 
no better than the beasts of the field? And can a man lke | 


fortress , 


we 
you, endure this?! 
**Can The Ip it ” 

“* That perhaps we will see 
come, and what ts your design 
* T related to him my whole history. Without waiting till | 
had finished, the man sprang up with joyful impatience, and drew 

} i J 
*Come brother, keeper of the Sun,” he said, * now | 
1 will 


But tell me, from whence do you 


me atter him 
you are matured, now T will have thee where | need thee 
Follow me!’ 
** Where will you lead me" 
*** No questions ! He drew me powerfully along 

“* We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile. The forest be- 
came more mountainous and wild, and our path grew more diffi 
cult—neither of us spake a word, till at last the whistle of my guide 
roused my attention. IL raised my eyes, and found that we were 
standing upon the steep of a rugged rock, which stooped over a 


acquire honour with thee. 


Follow! 


deep chasm. A second whistle answered from the imterour of the 


rock, and a ladder ¢ 





me, as it were of ttself, ascending upward 
from the bottom of the My guide clambered down first 
bidding me wait until he should return. ‘IT must first chain the 
hound,’ he added, ‘for you are a stranger, and the animal would 
tear you in pieces.” With this he left me. 

“ Now I stood alone upon the precipice, and well I knew that I 
The want of caution in my guide had not escaped my 
It required only resolution to draw up the ladder, and 
so IT should have been free, and my fight would have been secure 
I confess I understood my situation. I looked down into the gult 
which was about to receive me; Twas gloomily reminded of the pre 
cipice of the pit, from which there is no redemption. T began to 
tremble in the view of the career which I had never willingly follow- 
I resolved to fly 





pre cipice 


stood alone. 


observation 


ed; a speedy flight was the only means of safety. 
already I had stretched forth my arm to the ladder 
the words * What hasa murderer to risk ?’ thundered in my ears, and 
resounded hke the hollow laughter of hell. My reckoning was full, 
the time of repentance was past, and murder lay at my doors like a 
Directly my guide re-appear- 
There was no further choice 


but suddenly 


rock, and eternally barred my return. 
ed, and called upon me to come down. 
I clambered down. 

*We had gone only a few paces under the wall of rock, before we 
came to an extended plot of ground, and some huts were visible. In 
the midst of these was an oval green, where eighteen or twenty men 
‘ Here, comrades,’ said my guide, 
‘Our keeper of the 


were collected around a coal fire. 
and he placed me in the middle of the circle. 
Sun! Bid him weldome!’ 
* «Keeper of the Sun!" exclaimed all at once, and all rose up and 
thronged around me, both men and women. Shall I confess it? 
Their joy was sincere and hearty ; confidence, even esteem appeared 
upon every countenance; this one pressed my hand, another conti- 
dingly pulled my garments, and the whole scene was lke meeting || 


| which they had begun. 


| 


It was immediately continued, and I was 
obliged to drink to their welcomes. The meal comprised game of all 
sorts, and the wine-flask went constantly round from neighbour to 
neighbour. A life of pleasure and harmony seemed to animate the 
whole band, and they vied with each other in celebrating my arrival 
with the most unbridled joy. 

“T was seated between two women, which was the place of hon- 
our at the table. I expected to be avoided by that sex ; but how great 

yas my astonishment, when I discovered among this shameless 


| troop, the handsomest female forms on which my « ye ever rested. 


you 


Margaret, the oldest and most beautiful, was a maiden woman, and 
could hardly have been five and twenty years of age. She spoke 
with strength, and her gesture was still more impressive. Mary, the 
younger, was married to a man who had abused her and run away. 
She was more finely formed than Margaret, but pale and slender, 
and her eyes were smaller than those of her fiery neighbour's. Both 
women jealously strove to win my regards; the beautiful Margaret 
overcame my bashfulness by her loud jestin,, but I entirely disliked 
her, and fixed my heart upon the timid Mary. 

“ *You see, brother,’ began the man who had conducted me here, 
‘you see how we love one another, and every day is like this day. 
Is it not so, comrades ?’ 

* « Every day is like this day,’ repeated the whole band. 
“You can therefore determine whetherour manner of life pleases 
if it does, agree and be our leader. Until now I have occupied 


this post, but I will yield it. Are you satisfied with this arrange- 


ment, comrades?’ 
* A jovial ‘yes!’ from every throat answered the question. 


“My face burned, my brain was stunned, and my blood boiled 


| with wine. The world had cast me off as one infected with the 
plague—here I found a brotherly reception, a life of pleasure and 
honour. Whatever choice I made, death awaited me; but here I 


| reader. 


could at least sell my life at a dearer price. My resolve was quickly 
‘I remain with you, comrades,’ eried I loudly and boldly, 
and trod into the centre of the band, ‘I remain with you,’ I repeat- 
ed, ‘if you transfer to me my beautiful neighbour!’ There was an 
unanimous compliance, and I was acknowledged head of a gang of 
robbers 

That part of his history which immediately succeeds, I shall pass 
entirely over; 1s abominations contain nothing instructive to the 
An unfortunate man, who sinks to such a depth, must at 


made 


j last indulge in all that license which is shocking to human nature 


compel 
| 


but he never committed a second murder, as ke himself acknow- 
ledged on the rack 

His fame spread in a short time through the whole province. The 
high roads were unsafe, burglaries by night disturbed the citizens, the 
name of the keeper of the Sun was a terrour to the country people ; 
justice searched for him, and a large reward was offered for his head. 
He was so fortunate as to frustrate all designs against his liberty, and 
artful enough to convert the superstition of a wonder-secking people 
It was rumoured abroad by his coadjutors 
a league with the evil spirits and dealt in magick. 
The district in which his devastations were committed, was as unen- 


nto his own security 


that he had made 


lightened then as itis now; the rumour was believed, and his person 
Nobody showed an inclination to contest with 
one so dangerous, and who was in league with infernal spirits. 


was free from danger 


He had hardly spent one year in this gloomy business before it 
The gang, at whose head he was 
placed, did not satisfy his ardent expectations. A seductive exte- 
our had blinded him while he was giddy with wine; now he be- 
une fearfully sensible of the extent of his decepuon Hunger 
ind want had taken the place of that overflowing wealth, in the 
nidst of which he was to have been rocked asleep; he was often 
led to risk his life for a meal, which was hardly sufficient to 
from That shadow of brotherly harmony had 
envy, suspicion and jealousy, raged among this repro- 
bate band) A reward had been offered to the man who should sur. 
render him alive, and free pardon was promised to any of his asso- 
they would secure him—a strong temptation, indeed, to 
The miserable man knew his danger 
Ihe honesty of those who had betraved both God and man, was a 
His sleep from this time was broken; 
the eternal anguish of death corroded his spirit ; the frightful spectre 
on rattled behind him as he walked, tormented him when 
> waked, went to bed with him when he slept, and haunted him 
Dumb conscience found ils voice, 
universal storm 
All his hatred left the human race, and turned its 
f. He forgot all nature, and found no 
oue to execrate but hunself. 
Vice had now spent its judgments upon the afflicted man, and 
his understanding, which was naturally good, had fallen away under 


began to be insupportable 


» him starvin 


nee] 





disappeared ; 
rt 


outeasts from the earth! 
paltry pledge for his life 
of susp 


th alarming dreams 





again 
ind the sleeping adder of repentance awoke in thi 
of his bosom 


gnawing edge upon himsel 


the sad delusion. Now he was conscious of the depths to which 
he was fallen, and a calmer grief took the place of gnawing despair 


with tears, that the past were a dream, and felt that if 
in a very different 


He Wish d, 
us life were again to be run, he should spend it 


course of conduct He began to hope that he might yet be 
onourably employed, for he felt within hunself the power to do 
right. At the extremest point of his deterioration, he thought him. 


self nearer to virtue than, perhaps, he was before his first trans- 
rression 


About th 


recruits 


s time the seven years’ war broke out, and numerous 
g The hopes of the unfortunate man were re- 
newed by tis circumstance, and he wrote a letter to the sovereign 
of the country, from which I here insert a number of extracts: 


were 





yerine 








“If vour royal grace loathes not to descend so low as my condition—if a 

‘ ia ¢ it hes not beyond the reach of your pity, ant mea 
ea x trious sovereign’ LT am a murderer a athef'! The 
ws cond ni to death, rustice seeks me out, a I offer freely to de- 

er myse up; but at the same time | bring a strange request to your 
me. Labhor my lite and I tear not deat but ste eto me to die 
without having lived for some good purpose. | might e to atone for a 
art of my past life by some honest employment, | mist! ve to appease 
the country which I have offended. My execution w be an example to 
the world, but no compensation for my crimes. I hate vice, and ardently 
z after honourable deeds and virtue I have proved my ability to become 





a terrour to my country ; I hope that there yet remain some means by which 
I can be useta! to it 

“| know that | make an unheard-of request. My life is forfeited, and 14 
does not become me to negotiate with justice. But! do not appear before 
itin chains and fetters—l am yet free—and tear has the smaliest share in 
my entreaty 


* Itus pardon which I crave. Even did I possess any claims upon justice, 
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mind my judges. The reckoning of my crimes begins with that decree 
which first and forever crushed my honour. If just treatment had not been 


my mind, I might not now have needed your favour. 


ae 
1 would not venture to avail myself of them. But of something I dare re- | “ And then t” 


| 


“Then you are in danger, either of being whipped as a vagrant 


denied me—if my punishments had been proportioned to the disposition of } over the limits, or, if the punishment be milder, of being enrolled 


“Let mercy go before justice, my sovereign! Since your royal power 
can bend the laws in my favour, so grant me my life. It shall all be spent 
in your service. If you resolve upon this, publish your royal will by publick 

roclamation, and on the word of my sovereign | will appear in the capital. 

ut if you otherwise determine, let the law do its duty—I must do mine.” 

This petition remained unanswered, as likewise a second and 
third, in which the suppliant begged the place of a trooper in the 
service of the prince. His hope of pardon being entirely cut off, 
he resolved to flee the land, and to die as a brave soldier in the 
service of the king of Prussia. 

He successfully escaped from his band and proceeded on this 
journey. The way led through a small country town, where he 
wished to spend the night. A short time before, when the sove- 
reign of the country took part in the war, strict orders had been 
issued throughout the land for a close search of travellers. Such 
an order had been received by the gate-clerk of this town, who 
was sitting upon a bank before the gate, when Wolf came riding 
up. There was something droll, and at the same time frightful 
and wild, in the aspect of this horseman. The lean pony which 
he rode, and his ludicrous choice of articles of clothing, (which, 
probably, was less an expression of his taste than a kind of chro- 
nological register of the various thefts he had committed.) con- 
trasted singularly enough with a countenance on which so many 
raging passions lay spread, like mangled corpses ona field of battle 
The gate-clerk was startled at the sight of this curious wanderer 
He had grown gray at the bars, and an experience of forty years 
had made him unerring in his detection of vagrants. The faleon 
eye of this rogue-hound did not now miss its man. He imme- 
diately barred the gate of the town, and, seizing the bridle of the 
horse, demanded a pass from the rider. Wolf was prepared for 
this emergency, and carried with him a true pass, which he had not 
long before plundered from a merchant. But this single testimo- 
nial was not enough to invalidate a forty years’ observation, and to 
prevail upon the oracle of the gate to draw back the bars. This 
man trusted to his eyes more than to the paper, and Wolf was com- 
pelled to follow him to the office of the judge of the domain. 

The judge of the domain examined the pass and declared it to 
be correct. He was strongly attached to novelties, and was parti. 
cularly fond of discussing the news over a bottle. ‘The pass in- 
formed him-that its possessor came directly from the land of the 
enemy, where was the theatre of the war. He hoped to draw out 
private information concerning the enemy, and he sent lis secre 
tary back with the pass, charging him to invite its owner in to take 
wine with him 

In the meantime Wolf stood before the effice ; his ludicrous ap- 
pearance had collected the populace of the town in crowds round 
about him. ‘They began to murmur in his ears, and pointed alter 
nately at the horse and the rider. The licentiousness of the mob 
at last broke out into a loud tumult. Unfortunately, the horse, 
which was singled out by the fingers of all the crowd, was stolen, 
and Wolf expected that he had been advertised in handbills and 
was recognized. The unexpected hospitality of the domain judge 
added weight to his suspicions. Now he regarded it as certain 
that his pass was considered a cheat, and that this invitation was 
only a snare to take him alive and without resistance. An evil 
conscience took away his prudence: he gave spurs to his horse 
and rode away without staying to give an answer 

This sudden flight was the signal for an universal rising 

“A thief,” all exclaimed, and rushed after him. He rode for 
life or death—he had already the start—his pursuers panted breath- 
lessly behind—his salvation is near—but a heavy hand pressed un 
seen upon him—the hour of his fate had come—inexorable Nemesis 
seized her debtor. The street into which he had turned terminated 
in a square—he must turn back upon his pursuers 

The noise of this occurrence, in the meantime, had set the 
whole town in an uproar; crowds poured on crowds, all the 
streets were barricaded, and a host of enemies advanced upon 
him. He showed a pistol—the multitude reeled—he will break 
his powerful way through the crowd. “ This,” said he, elevating 
his pistol, ‘shall stav the fool-hardy man that dares to touch me.” 
Fear created an universal pause. A brave young locksmith at last 
grasped his arm from behind, and, seizing the finger with which the 
furious Wolf was ready to discharge his weapon, pressed it upon 
the joint. The pistol fell, its defenceless owner was pulled from 
his horse and hurried back in triumph to the office of the judge 

* Who are you!” inquired the judge, in a half-brutal tone 

“A man, who is determined to answer no questions tll they are 
put more civilly.” 

“Who are you’ 

“ What I gave myself out to be. T have travelled throngh Ger- 
many, and never was so impndently treated as I have been here.” 

* Your speedy flight renders you a very suspicious character 
Why did you fice’ 


“ Because I was wearied with being made the sport of your mob.” 











“ You threatened to fire upon them 
“My pistol was not loaded.” 
Some one examined the weapon and there was no bullet in it 


** Wherefore do vou carry secret arms about vou '” 
* Because [ bear with me valuable goods, and because I have 
been cautioned against a certain keeper of the Sun, who infests 


this country.” 
“Your answers go far to prove your boldness, but they avail 
nothing for your good cause. I give you time until morning to 
prepare to tell me the truth.’ 
* T shall abide mn the decl 
«Let some one condnet h 


“To prison? sir dee! T hope there is justice in this land. I 


‘rations T have made." 
m to prison '" 





will demand satisfection 

“T will give it to vou if your conduct can be justified.” 

On the morrow, the dge, lecting that the stranger might vet 
be entirely innocent, and that imperious treatment would avail no- 


thing against his obstinacy, thought it better to adopt a hesitating 


and moderate manner toward nm. He assembled the jury of the 


place, and the prisoner was brought forth 

‘* Pardon me, sir, if in the first moment of indignation I treated 
you somewhat harsiily vesterdav.” 
“4 Very readily if vou change your manner toward me.” 


«Our laws are strict, and your affair created an uproar I can- 
not release you witliout violating my allegiance.” 
* But if I know nothing '” 
“Then I must give notice of the event to government, and in 


the meantime you must remain in close confinement.” 


in the conscription.” 

He was silent for a minute, and seemed to wrestle with strong 
emotions ; at last, with a quick movement he turned to the judge 

“Can I be alone with you for a quarter of an hour '” 

The jury appeared doubtful ; but, on a commanding look from 
their master, they withdrew. 

“Now what do you desire " 

** The treatment which | received from you yesterday, sir judge, 
would have never elicited a confession from me—for | defy power 
The moderation which you exhibit to-day, has won my contidence 
and esteem. I believe that you are a generous man.” 

** What have you to disclose to me!” 

“I see that you are generous. I have long wished to meet 
, with such a man as yourself. Permit me to take your right hand.” 

* What is your design '” 

“This head is grav and venerable. You have been long in the 
world—have experienced many trials—is it not true’ and have be- 
come humane.” 

* My friend—what of that!” 

“You stand but a few steps from eternity ; soon—soon you will 
need the mercy of God. Exercise then that charity toward others 
which you will claim for yourse lf—perceive you nothing’ With 
whor, think you, do vou speak '” 

* How is this? You terrify me.” 

** Perceive you not vet ’—Write to your sovereign how you «dis 
covered me, and that of free choice | became my own betraver 
tell him that as he is now merciful to me, God will be mereitul to 
him. Entreat him for my sake, old man, and when you tell my 


story, drop then a tear: I am the keeper of the Sun! 


| 





SELECTIONS, 


THINK NOT BECAUSE THE EYE IS BRIGHT, 


THINK not because the eve is bright, and smiles are laughing there, 
The heart that beats within ts light, and free from pain and care, 
A blush may tnge the darkest cloud, ere Sol's last rays depart 


And underneath the sunmest smile may lurk the saddest heart 


Mirth'’s sudden gleam may light the cheek though jov be far away, 


As blossoms oft adorn the tree t's haster rto decay, 
It is but as the varying hue of 






*s wayward hours 


A sun-beam bursting brightly through, when all behind ts showers 

For there are pangs the sorrowing heart w oft in darkness shrou 
That lurk within its lonely depths hke lightning in the cloud 

As falls our shadow on the path when bright the sunbeams glare, 


Whichever way our thoughts are turn’d, that darksome shape is there 





Though brightly o’er the hollow cheek, the smmile—the laugh may break 
Like bubbles bursting on the breast of Acheron’s dark lake, 

Thev are t 
Aso’er the lone and mouldering tower the rose ts taught 





outward signs to hide the deadly pangs we t 





NEW STOVE. 


Probably on no subject of domestick improvement has so muel 


attention and consideration been bestowed, since the days of Dr 








Franklin, as on the erection and economy of stoves; generally mouel 
has been done, but we consider much remains to be done A new ar 
ticle has been invented by Mr. G. F. Hopkins, of this eitv, which he 
calls the ** Safety parlour and office stove,” which, we think, os a 
rable in its way, particularly in those useful as well as comfortall 
apartments calle d basement rooms. ‘The stove rs round, and comprises 
two-thirds of a circle, the rear being flat The grate is the true se 
ment of a circle, corre sponding With the form of the stowe, ard the back 
of the fire -pl ice 1s formed in the same way, presenting a Convex front 


The ends flare sufficiently to cause the heat to be thrown transversely, 

















thereby diffusing it more equally. Ont are two thin | we 
ceivers—both of which are evr ir—one itely over the fire, of 
smal! dimensions; the other in the rear ch larger The latte 
receives all the heat that escapes through the flue, and is so « 
structed as to distrilute it most advantage sly—the smok eme « 
ried off near the bottom of this large receiver. Attached to the rear 
flat part are two commodious shelves, on which food or drink of any 
kind, or dishes, can be kept constantiv warm, without be ex sen 
to the intense heat This is done bw means of doulile plates ere 
being several inches of space between the furnace convex plate { 
the sear flat plate Then come two sliding doors on the sides, ha 
somely ornamented, which can be closed in a moment of entirely 
concealing the fire, by which means it ous often kept fora 

hours, with the most perfect safety By bringing the doors near tove 
ther, a brisk draft 1s produced, without the aid of that troubles 
strument calleda blower. In a room where re is sickness, it 

be a most valuable article, as the fire can be so easily ku 

long kept, ! graduated to any temperature OM all plans, if appears 
to be the most economical, at the same time affording comfort, « ve 
nience, and advantage, in the highest deeree The te ca ‘ 

out in an instant, when it becomes a neat Franklin, in whieh wood ca 
is well be burned as coal. As a farther convenrence, a sma 

stand, called a trivet, to be placed in froat, accompanies the stove 
The article us for sale by the patentee, at 570 Greenwich-street, « 
has it in constant use It may Likewise be had of Messrs. J M 


Gassner, corner of Fulton and Greenwich-streets, and of Rath 


ind Olney 211 Water-street 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 








The Manchester Guardian says, that w e Manchester is now a 
knowledged to be among the greatest commercial towns on Brit 

t also boasts not a few peculiarities worthy of remark 1 hy ' 
over Picot's new dietoonary, tw bee ito he the seat of 
as it contains at present 1 ess i twenty-five K s, 
we have no Queens, vet there re thirty P s, four Duke 
Racks. Gorty-covee Lords, twenty-one Basens, and thirty-cis & 
We can also boast of having two Bishops, cizhty Deans, twe 
mentabie to think that there are vitwo ¢ <tians the w ‘ 
munity We are taught mn stro ‘ we the muta r 
affairs, for we find the great Issac Newt b pournte Live 
road; Add t Ca street; Burns, a dye a) 
road ; and T is Law (no er te 
hood) ea s Vv weavin it No. five Quay-stres \ 

not a lasting s t l y™M est 1 bee . 
amorous ditties, ! « 1 shoe “ m-r I 
who weathered storm’ s st rerrs & Vora? V 
windows, in Oak-street; and his great « ent, ( s J bax 
isan artist in Market-street ; Robert Pe s now a re 
ford, and Joey Hume an ¢ verins> ue ! Il tio Nelson ‘ 
‘fights his battles o'er” at the King’s Arms, Ancoats-lane : and te 
crown all, Charlie Stoart is now at wrieht, ter's 4 
though Manchester, in point of population, star ? Ir 
tish empire, containing upward of two red an 
habitants, among wt htnere are twenty Savages, itis a me'ancholy 


reflection that there 1s only one Wiseman in the whole parish 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


MORAL ADVANTAGES OF PUNISHMENT. 


Arrer the intellect and moral sentiments have been brought to re- 
cognise the principles of the Divine administration, so much wisdom, 
benevolence, and justice, are discernible in the natural laws, that our 
whole nature is mehorated in undergoing the punsshment annexed to 
them. Punishment endured by one individual also serves to warn 
inst transgression. These facts afford another proof that 
a grand object of the arrangement of creation is the improvement of 
the moral and intellectual mature of man. So strikingly conspicuous, 
indeed, is the mehorating influence of suflering, that many persons 
have supposed this to be the pnmary object for which it is sent; a 
notion which, with great deference, appears to me to be unfounded in 
prineiple, and dangerous in practice. Hf evils and misfortunes are 
mere mercies of Providence, it follows that a headache consequent on 
a debanch, is not intended to prevent a repetition of drunkenness, so 
much as to prepare the debauchee for the “ invisible world ;" and that 


others e 





shipwreck in a crazy vessel is not designed to render the merchant 
more cautious, but to lead him to put lis trust inheaven. tis how 

ever undeniable, that in innumerable mstances pain, sickness, and 
sorrow are the direct consequences of our own misconduct; at the 
same time it 1s obviously benevolent in the Deity to render it benefi 

, and indirectly 
1s a means of purifying the mind; nevertheless, if we shall imagine 





eral directly as a warning against future transgressio 


that in seme instances it 1s dispensed as a direct punishment for par- 
ucular transgressions, and un others, anly on account ef em in gen 

ral, and with the view of mehorating the spirit of the sufferer, we 
shall aseribe meonsistency to the Creator, and expose ourselves to 
the danger of attnbuting our own affhetions to his favour, and those of 
others. to hos wrath: thas fostering in our minds self-conceit and un 

chantableness.  Lodividuals who entertain the behef that bad health, 


worldly ruin, and simster accidents, befalling them, are not pumsh 


ments for uf ment of the laws of nature, but particular mam 
festanons of the love of the Creator toward themselves, make shwlt 
inquiry into the natural causes of their misenes, and bestow few efforts 
to remove theta. In consequence, the chastisements endured by them 


neither correct then conduct, ner deter others from committing similar 


transeressions. Regarding these as dispensations of Providence 


sent to prey them fora future world, they conceive that the more of 
them the better Further; these ideas, besules being repugnant to th 
common sense of mankind, are at vanance with the principle that the 


world is arranged so as to favour virtue and discountenance vice ; he 
vise favourme virtue means obviously that the favoured virtuous 


will positively enjoy more happiness ind negatively, sufler fewer 
j 
I 


misfortunes than the vierous. The view, then, now advocated, ap 
pours less exceptionable, viz. that punishment serves a double pur 
pose, directly to warn us against transgression; and indirectly, when 
nyhtly apprehended, to subdue our lower propensities, and punfy and 
vivity our moral and intellectual powers Sishop Butler comendes 


n thes interpretation of natural calamities. “ Now,” says he, “in the 





present stat dl which we enjoy, aed A GREAT PART OF WHAT we 
UPPER, ts pul in our power For pleasure and pan are the consequences 
fom rons; and we are endued by the Author of our nature with 
capacities of foresecing these consequences. IT know not that we 
have anv one kind or degree of enjoyment, but by the means of our 
own acthons And prudence and e, we may, for the most part, 


iss our days m tolerable ease and quiet; or, en the contrary, we 


may, by rashaces, 9 nerned passion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, 
make ourselves as serable as ever we please, And many do please to 
' thomacives extremely miserable; « ¢. they do what they knew 

0 . will rend t n so. Thev follow these ways, the fruit 

fw i they knew, by tostruction, example, epexmence, will be dis 

race, and poverty, and s kness, and untunely death, This every 

one observes to be the neral course of things; though ut isto be al 

lowed, we cannot find by expenence that eff our sufferings are owing 

to our own f cs ‘ ibe on the Constitulien of Man 
SIN. 

Sin is a kind of insamty. So far as it goes, it makes man an irra 
tional creature: it makes him a fool, The consummaton of sin is, 
ever. and wn every form, the extreme of folly And it os that most 
pitiable folly whieh os puffed up, with arrogance and self-sufficiency 
Sin deqrades, it impoverishes, it be ups the soul; amd vet the soul 

) this very condition, blesses itself in its supenour endowments and 
happy fortun Yes, every sinner 1s a begvar: a8 truly as the most 
weedy and rate mendicant. He bees fora precanous happiness; 
he} ' possessions or lis coffers, that cannot giveit; he begs 





tof every passing trifle and pleasure; he begs it of things most empty 


md u rian of every vanity, of every shout of praise in the vacant 
air; of every wandering eye he begs its homage he wants these 
thines, he wants them for happiness, he wants them to satisfy the 
eravin > and yet he maagines that he ws very fortunate ; he ac 
‘ ts «lf wise, or great, or honourable, or meh, mereased in 
’ ind on need of nothin The infatuatven of the nebriate man 
who ela wnd way. just when he ought to be most depressed and 
ad. we very well understand. But it is just as true of every man 
t ntor {by anv of his senses or passions by wealth or 
re. that he is infatuated: that he has abyured reason 
What clearer dietate of reason is there than to prefer the greater 
vi. to the leeser good. But every offender, every sensualist, every 
2 man, sserifices th rreater wood — the hay piness of virtue 
und 4} y—for the lesser good, which he finds in his senses or im the 
world Nor os thes the strongest View of the case He sa 
the oreater for the less, without any necessity for it. He 
: ‘a. hoth. 8 ves up heaven for earth, when in the best 
. t t. Lrepeat, have both A} mind can derive more 
ywiment from this world, and from the senses, thar ypn 

| sit even of the lowest sen But there » t! 
s oa be ea these; and the pleasures ol the cmeure are far trom 
equalling even in intensity, those which piety draws from the clories 
f vision, and the melodies of sound— ministers a8 they are o 
thoughts and feelings, that swell far beyond the measure of ai 
worldly joys. Dewsy’s! vue 
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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


PERCIF, MY PAGE-—OR, A LEGACY OF A LADY. 


‘Tne fate and history of Yvain, the outlaw, became, on the fol- 
lowing day, the talk of Vienna. He had been long known as the 
daring horse-stealer of Hungary ; and, though it was not doubted 
that his sway was exercised over plunderers of every deseription, 
even pirates upon the high seas, his own courage and address were 
principally applied to robbery of the well-guarded steeds of the 
emperour and his nobles It was said that there was not a horse 
in the dominions of Austria whose qualities and breeding were not 
known to him, nor one he cared to have which was not in lis con- 
cealed stables in the forest. ‘The most incredible stories were told 
of his horsemanship. He would so disguise the animal on which 
he rode, either by forcing him into new paces or by other arts only 
known to himself, that he would make the tour of the Glacis on 
the emperour’s best horse, newly stolen, unsuspected even by the 
The roadsters of his own troop were the best steeds 


royal grooms 
Danube; but, though always in the 


bred on the banks of t 
highest condition, they would never have been suspected to be 
‘The extraordinary es- 


worth a florin tll put upon their mettle 
capes of his band from the vigilant and well-mounted gens-d'armes 
were thus accounted for; and, in most of the villages of Austria, 
the people, on some market-dav or other, had seen a body of appa- 
rently ill-mounted peasants suddenly start off with the speed of 
lightning at the appearance of gens-d’armes, and, flying over fence 
and wall, draw a straight course for the mountains, distancing their 


swallows on the wing. 


pursuers with the ease o 

After the death of Yvain in the garden, I had been forced with 
Percie into a carriage, standing in the court, and accompanied by 
a guard, driven to my hotel, where I was given to understand that 
] was to remain under arrest till farther orders. A sentinel at the 
door forbade all ingress or egress except to the people of the house 
a circumstance which was only distressing to me, as it precluded 
my inquiries after the Countess Iminild, of whom common rumour, 
the servants informed me, made not the slightest mention 

Four days after this, on the relief of the guard at noon, a subal- 
tern entered my room and informed me that I was at liberty. I 
instantly made preparations to go out, and was drawing on mv 
boots when Percie, who had not yet recovered from the shock of 
his arrest, entered in some alarm, and informed me that one of the 
royal grooms was in the court with a letter, which he would deliver 
only into my own hands. He had orders beside, he said, not to 
leave his saddle. Wondering what new leaf of my destiny was to 
turn over, | went below and received a letter, with apparently the 
imperial seal, from a we \l-dressed groom in the livery of the em 
perour’s brother, the king of Hungary. He was mounted on a 
compact, yet fine-linbed horse, and both horse and rider were as 
still as if cut m marble 

I returned to my room and broke the seal. It was a letter from 
Iminild, and the bold bearer was an outlaw disguised! She had 
heard that | was to be released that morning, and desired me to 
ride out on the road to Gratz. In a postscript she begged I would 
request Monsieur Percie to accompany me 

1 sent for horses, and, wishing to be left to mv own thoughts, 
ordered Percie to fall behind, and rode slowly out of the southern 
gate. If the Countess Imimild were safe, I had had enough of the 
adventure for my taste. My oath bound me to protect this wild 
and unsexed woman, but farther intercourse with a band of outlaws, 
or farther peril of my head for no reason that either a court of gal- 
lantry or of justice would recognize, was beyond my usual pro- 
gramme of pleasant events. ‘The road was a gentle ascent, and 
with the bridle on the neck of my hack I paced thoughtfully on, 
till, at a sheht turn, we stood at a fair height above Vienna. 

“Tt is a beautifal city, sir,” said Percie, riding up 

** How the deuse could she have escaped!” said 1, thinking aloud 


“ Has she escaped, sir’? Ah, thank heaven!’ 


exclaimed the pas 
sionate boy, the tears rushing to his eyes. 

“Why, Percie!” IT said, with a tone of surprise which called a 
blush into his face, * have you really found leisure to fall in love 
amid all this anéroglio!”" 

“TL beg pardon, my dear master!” he rephed, in a confused 
voice, * I scarce know what it is to fall in love; but | would die 
for Miladi Iminild.” 

* Not at all an impossible sequel, my poor boy! But wheel about 
and touch your bat, for here comes some one of the royal family '” 

A horseman was approaching, at an easy canter, over the broad 
and unfenced plain of table-land which overlooks Vienna on the 
south, attended by six mounted servants in the white kerseymere 
frocks, braided with the two-headed black eagle, which distinguish 
the members of the unperial household 

The carriages on the road stopped while he passed, the foot- 
passengers touched their caps, and, as he came near, | perceived 
that he was slicht and young, but rode with a confidence and a 
grace not often attained. His horse had the subdued, haif-tiery 
action of an Arab, and Percie nearly dropped from his saddle when 
the young horseman suddenly drove in his spurs, and with almost a 
single vault siood motionless before us. 

** Monsieur !" 

** Madame la Contesse 


’ 


] was uncertain how to receive her, and took refuge in civility 


Whether 


Yvain’s death, or had put away the thought altogether with her 


she would be overwhelmed with the recollection of 


masculine firmness, was a dilemma for which the eccentrick con- 
tradictions of her character left me no probable solution. Motioning 
with her hand after saluting me, two of the party rode back and 


forward in different directions, as if patrolling; and giving a look 
between a tear and a smile at Percie, she placed her hand in mine, 
and shook off her sadness with a strong effort. 

* You did not expect so large a suite with your protegée,” she 
said, rather gaily, after a moment. 

* Do I understand that you come now to put yourself under my 


yee 


protection I asked, in reply 


** Soon, but not now, nor here. I have a hundred men at the 
foot 


respects, none can decide but myself 


of Mount Semering, whose future fate, in some unportant 
Y vain was always prepared 
for this, and everything is en train. I come now but to appoint a 


place of meeting. Quick! my patrole comes in, and some one 


” 


approaches whom we must fly. Can you await me at Gratz* 


*T can and will! 
She put her slight hand to my lips, waved a kiss at Percie, and 
away, with the speed of wind, flew her swift Arab over the plain, 
followed by the six horsemen, every one of whom seemed a part 
of the animal that carried him—he rode so admirably 

The slight figure of Iminild in the close-fitting dress of a Hun- 
garian page, her jacket open and her beautiful limbs perfectly de- 
fined, silver fringes at ber ankles and waist, and a vow of silver 
buttons gallonne down to the instep, her bright, tlasning eyes, her 
short curls escaping from her cap and tangled over her left temple, 
with the gold tassel, dirk and pistol at her belt and spurs upon her 
heels—it was an apparition I had scarce time to realize, but it 
seemed painted on my eyes. The cloud of dust which followed 
their rapid flight faded away as I watched it, but | saw her still 

‘Shall I ride back and order post-horses, sir‘ asked Percie, 
standing up in his stirrups 


“No, 


riding away with a gloomy air; “you may 


And, Percie'’ he was 


and 


but you may order dinner at six 


go to the police get 


our passports for Venice.” 

* By the way of Gratz, sir?” 
* Yes, simpleton !” 

There is a difference between sixteen and twenty-six, I thought 


llop 


Yet I remem- 


to myself, as the handsome boy flogged his horse into a ga 
The time is gone when | could love without reason 
ber when a feather, stuck jauntily into a bonnet, would have made 


any Woman a princess ; and in those days, heaven help us! I should 


have loved this woman more for her galliardiz¢ than ten times a 


prettier one with all the virtues of Doreas. For which of my sins 


am I made guardian to a robber’s wife, | wonder! 


The heavy German postillions, with their cocked hats and yellow 
coats, gu. us over the ground after a manner, and toward the sunset 
of a suminer’s evening the tail castle of Gratz, perched on a pin- 
nacle of rock in the centre of a vast plain, stood up boldly against 
the reddening sky. ‘The rich fields of Styria were ripening to an 
early harvest, the people sat at their doors with the look of house- 
hold happiness for which the inhabitants of these ** despotick coun- 
tries” are so remarkable ; and now and then on the read the rat- 
tling of steel scabbards drew my attention from a book or a reverie, 
and the mounted troops, so perpetually seen on the broad roads of 
Austra, lingered slowly past with their dust and baggage-trains 

It had been a long summer's day, and, contrary to my usual 
practice, | had not mounted, even for half a post, to Percie’s side 
in the rumble. Out of humour with fate for having drawn me into 
very embarrassing circumstances—out of humour with myself for 
the Quixotick step which had first brought 1 on me—and a little 
out of humour with Percie, (perhaps from an unacknowledged 
jealousy of Iminild’s marked preference for the varlet,) | left: him 
to toast alone in the sun, while | tried to forget him and myself in 
* Le Murquis de Pontanges.”” What a very clever book it is, by 
the way! 

The pompous sergeant of the guard performed his office upon 
my passport at the gate—giving me at least a kreutzer worth of his 
majesty’s black sand in exchange for my florin and my English 
curse ; (I said before | was out of temper, and he was half an hour 
writing lis abominable name,) and leaving my carriage and Percie 
to find their way together to the hotel, I dismounted at the foot of 
a steep street and made my way to the battlements of the castle, 
in search of scenery and equanimity 


Ah! what a glorious landscape! ‘The precipitous rock on which 
the old fortress is built seems dropped by the ‘Titans m the midst 
of a plain, extending miles in every direction, with searce another 


bble. Close at its base run the populous streets, coiling about it 


pe 
like serpents around a pyramid, and away from the walls of the city 
spread the broad fields, Iaden, as far as the eye can see, with 
The tall 


looks down among the reapers 


tribute for the emperour! castie, with its armed crest, 
* You have not lost friend and lover, yet you are melancholy ! 
said a voice behind me, that | was scarce startled to hear 
«Ts it you, Imimild'" 
* Scarce the same—for Iminild was never before so sad. It is 


the sunset. Come away winle the woman keeps 


down in me, and let us stroll through the Plaza, where the band 1s 


something m 


playing. Do you love military musick 
I looked at the costume and figure of the extraordinary creature 


She 


before | ventured with her on a publick promenade. was 


dressed like one of the travel! ng apprentices of Germany, with cap 
and dleuzer, and had assumed the air of the craft with a success 


absolutely bevond detection. I gave her my arm and we sauntered 
through the crowd, listening to the thrilling musick of one of the 
finest bands in Germany. ‘The privileged character and free man- 
ners of the wandering craftsmen whose dress she had adopted, | 


was well aware, reconciled, in the eyes of the mibabitants, the 


marked contrast between our conditions in life. They would 
simply have said, if they had made a remark at all, that the English- 
man was bon enfant and the craftsman bon camarade. 

** You had better look at me, messieurs !"’ said the dusty appren- 
tice, as two officers of the regiment passed and gave me the usual 
strangers’ stare; ‘I am better worth your wlule by exactly five 
thousand florins ” 

** And pray how?” I asked. 

* That price is set on my head !” 


” 


“ Heavens! and you will walk here! 


“ They kept you longer than usual with your passport, I presume'” 


“At the gate! yes.” 


“T came in with my pack at the time. They have orders to ex- 


amine all travellers and passports with unusual care, these sharp 


But I shall get out as easily as I got in! 


tals ! 





offi 





** My dear countess !"’ I said, im a tone of serious remonstrance, 
“do not trifle with the vigilance of the best police in Europe! | 
im your guardian, and you owe my advice some respect. Come 
away from the square and let us talk of it in earnest.” 

* Wise seignior! sutler me to remind you how deftly I slipped 
through the fingers of these gentry after our tragedy m Vienna, and 


pay my opinion some respect! It was my vanity that brought me, 
with my lackeys, to meet you a /a prince royale so near Vienna; 
and hence this alarm in the pelice, for | was seen and suspected 
I have shown myself to you in my favourite character, however, 
done You shall see me on the road 


and have with rash measures 


to-morrow, safe as the heart in your bosom. Where is Monsieur 
Percie 
* At the hotel 


* Yes, and dul 


But stay! can I trust you with yourself 


| company, too ' A revoir!” 
And whistling the popular air of the craft she had assumed, the 


Ith 


Countess Iminild struck her long staff on the pavement, and, w 
the gait of a tired and habitual pedestrian, disappeared by a narrow 
street leading under the precipitory battlements of the castle. 


cup 


Percie made his appearance with a cup of coffee the following 
morning, and, with the intention of posting a couple of leagues to 
breakfast, I hurried through my toilet and was in my carriage an 
hour after sunrise. The postillion was in his saddle and only 
waited for Percie, who, upon inquiry, was no where to be found. | 
sat fifteen minutes, and just as | was beginning to be alarmed he 
ran into the large court of the hotel, and, crying out to the postil- 
jumped into his place with an agility, it 
De- 


termining to take advantage of the first up-hill to catechize him 


lions that all was right, 


struck me, very unlike his usual gentlemanlike deliberation 


upon his matutinal rambles, I read the signs along the street till 
we pulled up at the gate 

Iminild’s communication had prepared me for unusual delay with 
my passport, and I was not surprised when the officer, in returning 
itto me, reque sted me, as a matter of form, to declare, upon my 
honour, that the servant belnd my carriage was an Englishman, 
and the person mentioned in my passport 

‘© Fou dhonneur, monsiewr,” | said, placing my hand politely on 
my heart, and off trotted the postillion, while the captain of the 
guard, flattered with my civility, touched his foraging-cap, and 
sent me a German blessing through his mustache 

It was a divine morning, and the fresh and dewy air took me 
back many a year, to the days when | was more familiar with the 
hour. We had a long ¢rajet across the plain, and unlooping an anti- 
vibration tablet, forthe mvention, of which my ingenuity took great 
credit to itself, (suspended on caoutchoue cords from the roof of the 


carriage—and deserving of a patent, I trust you will allow!) I let 
off my poetical vein in the following beginning to what might have 


turned out, but for the interruption, a very edifying copy of verses 














Ye are not what ve were to me, 
Oh waning meht and mornt star’ 
Though silent stili your watches flee 
Th h hang von lamp in heaven as far— 
Thou vet thoughts ve fed of vore 
I'm thine, ol starry dawn! ho more 
Yet to that dew-pearl'd hour alone 
I was not folly's blindest chil 
t came when weaned mirth had flown, 
And sleep was onthe gay and wild, 
And waketul with repe int pain, 
t lav amid its la vers 
with atruant’s earnest brain 
irned back the leaves of wasted hours 
ingels that bv day would flee, 





Returned, oh morning star' with thee 


Yet now again ° . e 
. e ° 


A foot thrust to my carriage-windew rudely broke the thread of 
these delicate musings. ‘The pestillion was on a walk, and, before | 
could well get my wits back from their wool-gathering, the Countess 

’ 


Iminiid, in Percie’s clothes, sat laug! 


* On 


ung on the cushion beside me 


descended 


what bird's back has your ladyshiy from the 


clouds ’” I asked with unfeigned astonishment 


* The same bird has brought us both down—e'est @ dire. if vou 
are not still en Var,” she added, looking from my scrawled tablets 
to my perplexed face. 

* Are you really and real/y the Countess Iminild’” I asked 


with a smile, looking down at the trowsered feet and loose-fittung 


boots of the pse udo-ralet 
I leave it to you to swear, ‘ foi d'honneur,’ 
'* And s 


long and merrily that the postillion looked over his vellow epau- 


“ Yes, indeed! but 


that 





a born countess is an English valet laughed so 


iettes In astonishment 


* Kind, generous Percie !" she said, changing her tone presently 


to one of great feeling, I would scarce believe him last night when 
he informed me, as an inducement to leave him behind, that he was 
But he is a gentleman, 


vnly a servant! You never told me this 
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in every feeling as well as in every feature, and, by heavens! he 
shall be a menial! no longer !” 

This speech, begun with much tenderness, rose, toward the 
close, to the violence of passion ; and, folding her arms with an air 
of defiance, the lady-outlaw threw herself back in the carriage 

“| have no objection,” I said, after a short silence, * that Percie 
should set up for a gentleman. Nature has certainly done her part 
to make him one ; but, till vou can give him means and education, 
the coat which you wear with such a grace, is his safest shell 
‘Ants live safely till they have gotten wings,’ says the old 
proverb.” 

The blowing of the postillion’s horn interrapte d the argument, and, 
a moment after, we were rolled up, with German leisure, to the 
door of the small inn where | had designed to breakfast. Thinking 
it probable that the people of the house, m so small a village, would 
be too simple to make any dangerous comments upon our appear- 
ance, | politely handed the countess out of the carriage, and or- 
dered plates for two. 

“It is scarce worth while,” she said, as she heard the order, 
“ for | shall remain at the door on the look-out. The eel-wagyen tor 


Trieste. which was to leave Gratz an hour after us, will be soon 


t st. 





here, and, (if my friends have served me well,) Per 
Mary spe ed him safely !" 

She strode away to a small hillock to look out for the lumbering 
diligence, with a gait that was no stranger to * doublet and hose.” 


It soon came on, with its usual tempest of whip-cracking and bugle- 


blasts. and nearly overturning a fat burgher, who would have 


profile red the assistance of his hand, out jamped a petticoat, whieh, 





I saw, ata glance, gave a very emt irrassed motion to ge niieman 
Percie 
“ This young ladv,” said the countess, dragging the striding and 


r 


unwilling damsel into the little parlour where I was breakfasting, 


b. 


** travels under the charge of a deaf old brazier, who has been re- 


quested to protect her modesty as far as Laybach. Make a curtsy, 
child 

“ T beg pardon, sir!’ began Percie 

«“ Hush, hush! no English! Walls have ears, and your voice ts 
rather grutfish, mademoiselle. Show me your passport ’ Cunegunda 
Von Krakenpate, eighteen years of age, b 


middling, etc.! There is the conduc tor’s horn! Allez rite! We 


ue fYyes, NOSE and chin 


meet at Laybach Adieu, charmante femme ’ Adieu! 

And with the sort of caricatured elegance wiich women alwavs 
assume in their imitations of our sex, Countess Iminild, in frock coat 
and trowsers, helped imto the diligence, in hood and petticoat, my 
* uger” trom Cranbourne-alley ! N. P. WILLIS 


(To be continued.) 





SPECIMENS OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 


MADAME FIRMIANI. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS CHAPTER THE SECOND 


Tue old mousquetarre very impertinently kept his place in Ma 
dame Firmiani's saloon, until every visiter had departed ; and after 
she had paid her compliments to the last lingerer, she returned to 
her fire-place, when she found the old gentleman tranquilly seated 
in an arm-chair, with the pertinacity of a fly, which you are com- 
pelled to crush to get rid of. The finger of the clock marked two 
hours after midnight 

* Madam,” said the count, at the instant the lady rose, as if with 

he mtenuion that her guest should take the hint that she wished his 
absence. ‘ I am Octave de Champs’ uncle.” 


Madame Firmiani hastily resumed her seat, and was evidently 





agitated. But, in spite of his perspicac the sagacious philose- 
pher could not define the character of her paleness, w hether it arose 


trom embarrassment, or delight. T are pleasures whose 
thoughts we scarcely dare entertain without an mvoluntary blush ; 





} 
Lin its recesses, 


lelieate 


delicious emotions which the purest heart would ve 


and with which a stranger should not intermeddle. ‘The more 





and sensitive the heart of a woman, the more she would desire to 
hide the transports of her soul. There are many women, incompre- 


hensible in their enchanting caprices, who delight to hear on the 


lips of all the world that cherished name which at other times they 


would desire to bury in the precious sanctuary of their heart of 


hearts. M. de Rouxellay did not interpret altogether tm this man- 


old man was dis- 





ner the emotion of Madame Firmiam ; but 
trustful by nature. 


* Well, sir?” reyorned Madame Firmiani, fixing upon him one 





of those clear and lucid glances by which we men are always batfled, 
because their scrutiny is too searching, and our respect for a woman 
prevents our returning it too sternly 

* Well, madame 


they have taken the pains to come and tell me in the distant corner 


repeated the count, ** are you aware of what 
of the province in which I reside? That my nephew loves you, and 
has squandered his fortune upon you! The unfortunate Is now 


gold and silk 


shivering ina garret, while I see vou surrounded with 
You will excuse my rustick frankness, for it may be of advantage to 


your character that vou should 





know the calumnies 

* Stop, sir,” said Madame Firmiani, interrupting the gentleman 
by a commanding gesture, * I am apprized of every thing you would 
teach me b and you are too polite to continue a conversation ona 
subject painful to me. You are too gallant, (in the ancient accep- 


tation of the term,” she added, 








rowing a slight accent of irony 


on the word,) * not to admit that you have no right to question me, ,| 


and that it would be unseemly in me to justify myself. | hope you 
have that good opinion of my character to conceive the supreme 
contempt I feel for money. Ido not know whether your nephew 
be rich or poor; if 1 have admitted, or continue to receive, him 
here, I looked upon him as worthy of being ranked among my 
friends, who all look with respect upon each other, as they know | 
do not push my philosophy so far as to permit the visit of those Ido 


but my 





not esteem. Perhaps I am deficient in christian charity; 
guardian angel has inspired me hitherto with a profound disdain for 
malicious and mischievous tattling.”’ 

The melody of her voice was slightly affected during the co 
ing sentence of her reply, and the last words were uttered wilh tu 
satirical calmness with which Celunene rales the misantirope 
Mole re’s } lay 

** Madame,” continued the count, with tremulous tones, * | am 
an old man, and | look upon myself as Octave’s father; I therefore 
ask your pardon, beforehand, for the sole question I shall take t 
liberty of proposing to you I } edge you the word of an honourable 
question that your answer shall lie here,’’ he added, placing his 


} , *? } , } ’ . 
wand upon his heart with an emphatically rehgious gesture—* do 


vou love Octave’ has scandal! any grounds for that report 


* Sir.” answered Madame Firmiani, ** | should answer any other 
person with one single look; but to you, and because you are the 


father of Monsieur de Champs, | will mquire of you, what vou would 


think of a woman who answered—yrs—to such a question’? To 


knowledge our love to him we worship, When be loves us, even whi 


' 
this 


we are certain that we are loved by him ; believe me, sir, even 


costs an effort, although 1 1s a reward, and a rapture But to any 


oller person Saat 
She did not finish her sentence, but rose from her seat, saluted 


' } 


the visiter, ind disappeare 
és 7 ae id LD enue O05 fris if 6 what — 

Ah!" muttered the old man tu himself, “ what a woman. she 

is either a slv one, or an angel!” 


. : . , , 
Next morning, at eight o'clock, the old gentleman ascended the 


} ! . 
aweilling mm the remote a id obscure 


staircase Ol an lLuimtie ooking 


street, where his nephew dwelt. li anv one was ever surprised, tt 
was the young professor at the sight of his unele The key was 


burning ; he had been up al 





lox ay and his iatp Was s 





nthe 
might 
“Mr. Farceur,” said M. de Valesnes, (seating himself im the 











only spare chair in the room.) ** bow long has it been custom 
lor hephews to play tricks Upon Uncies, Whose heirs they are, more 
especially when these uncles have ten thous und dollars per annum 

Do vou know that these relatives, once upon a time, used to be 
respected Let us see ; have vou any thing to reproach me Have 
I neglected my business of unele’ Have | ever imsisted upon 
your paying Ine an unreason ble de gree of delerence ? Have le ver 


refused you money’ Have | ever shut the door im your face, un 


der the pretext that you only came to see how long | was likely to 
live? Have I not always demeaned myself as the most accommo 


dating, and least exacting uncle that there is in France; not to 


say Europe . for that would be too ambitious You wrote to me or 


not, according to your convenience; and | lived on satisfied of 


your affection, and managed ove of the prettiest estates im the pro- 





vince for you. Itis true, that I wished you to enter into posses 
sion as late as possible ; but that 1s no crime, and a very excusable 
frailty in an old man! And all this time, vou sell your estate, 


lodge like a footman, and have no longer any equipage, or retinue 





** My dear uncle—” 
“| am not talking about uncles, but about nephews' I have a 
right to be in your confidence, so begin your confession immediate 
ly and fully ; it as the easiest way, as | know by experience. Have 
you gambled! Have you been taken in at the stock exchange 
" 


Come now, sav to me: ‘Uncle, lam a wretched, rumed man” 


and we will kiss and be friends. But, if vou tell me one bigger li 





, | wall sell my property, put vou out 


upon a weekly pension, and resume all my bad habits of youth 


than | used to tell at your age 


if I can.” 

«“ My dear uncle—" 

*Ah' I saw your Madame Firmiani last meht.” 

So saying, M. de Valesnes imitated the manners of a young man, 
and kissed the up of his fingers as if he was blowing a kiss ~ Soe 
is a charming creature,” resumed he You can have the king's 
approbation, and your uncle's permission, if you wish 
sanction of the church, you thought that useless, | fanev. The 
ceremony is too costly, of course! But tell me, now, did you ruin 
yourself for her? 


« Yes, sir 











“Ah! the wicked one! I could have wagered it was s 
ee.” said Octave, with a saddened, yet enraptured counts 
“you mistake me Madame Firm i deserves your es 
dis worthy the adoration of all who behold her.” 

** Youth 1s always the same,” said M. de esnes ut 
on; have your Own wav, cranimme with the oi v t > 
Only, remember that | did not graduate in the school of gallantry 
for the first time, yesterday 

“My good uncle,” replied Octave, “here is a letter which w 
ack nt vou WIth evervihing When you have read it, I w " 


jua 
on with mv narrative, and you will begm to understand a woman 


whose parallel has never yet trod the earth 
“| have forgot my spectacles,”’ observed the old man; * so do 
you read it.” 
Octave commenced thus: “ My best beloved !—”" 
* This woman js yours, then 7" 


* Most assuredly, uncle 
* And you have had no quarrel! 





“Quarrel!” repeated the young man with surprise, “* why, we 
have not vet been married three months 


go on with th 


resumed 


say 
swinnming with tears 


* Dut there ws some more writing 


ly should read 
said 
| deal of 
I have 
wi 

‘My dear une 
you that I had encroaches 


When I had finished that letter, an entire revolution took 


When I drove my cabriolet, a voice whispered to me 


more 


ther the amount | owed to the 


outrary 


t 


fortune did not suffice 
loving enough, she to offer, and I toaccept ber savings 


rot 


her to exer 


hould have known that I love you well enough to pay 
mourable debts, which a gentleman may contract 
be revenged of you 


* I know the vengeance you have in store for me, but let me en- 





juired his uncle, * Why do vou dine every day fora 


e letter, and you will learn.” 





it was not without the most ag 
I certain sentences of 


ssked me why | was 





amd IT would have you 





a little upon the capital which wv father 


i# not that dinner a 
I was ashamed of myse! sud the vounger my pro 
I flew to Madame 


ot heartfelt pleasure, ol 





hons could not purchase 
unknown, but suflermg 
»opmion of Madame Firmiam, | condemned 


interest since my father’s death 





** hesides her other virtues, 


will which he must 


r destroyed, or lost 


we necessity t appen, she 





never applied to me* 
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rich myself by my own industry. At this moment I am so happy, that 
my only care is how to subsist. You understand that if I give les- 
sons, it is to avoid being a burden to any one. If you could but re- 
alize the pleasure with which I made the restitution! After much 
trouble, I succeeded in discovering the ruined and impoverished 
family, destitute of everything. ‘They lived at St. Germain’s, in a 
dilapidated cottage, where the old father had a little lottery-office ; 
his two daughters took care of the household, and kept the ac- 
counts; the mother was bedridden. The daughters were exqui- 
sitely beautiful; but they had learned the bitter lesson, what little 
value the world attaches to beauty when without fortune or por- 
tion. What a picture I witnessed! but if I entered as an accom- 
plice in guilt, I retired an honest man. My adventure is a true dra- 
ma! ‘To have come upon them like Providence ; to have realized 
one of those vague and half-formed wishes—‘ Oh! that ten thou- 
sand dollars a-year would fall down from heaven !'—that wish which 
we form with a bitter smile ; language fails to describe the scene 
My rigorous justice appeared unjust even to the par- 
ties who profited by it. If there is a paradise, my father ought to 
be supremely happy in it. As for me, I am loved as never mortal 
was. Madame Firmiani has given me more than happiness; she 
has endowed me with an exquisite delicacy of thought and feeling, 
in which, perhaps, I was deficient. ‘Therefore, I call her, my dear 
conscience ; one of those names of love, which respond to certain 
secret harmonies of the soul. Honesty is the best policy ; and I 
expect to get rich speedily by my own exertions. J am now em- 
ployed upon a problem in mechanicks; if I succeed, I shall gain 
millions by the application of it.” 

At this moment, notwithstanding the distance from the pavement 
to the garret of M. Octave de Champs, both uncle and nephew dis- 
tinetly heard the rumbling of a carriage, which stopped at the gate 

“Tt is her,” said the young man; “1 know it by the sound of 
her horses’ feet, which I have studied.” 

Madame Firmiani soon made her appearance, and at first seemed 
chagrined at seeing M. de Valesnes. ‘* But our uncle can never 
be one too many at any scene,” said she smiling 
kneel humbly to my husband, and to conjure him to bless me by 
accepting my fortune. ‘The Russian ambassador at Constantinople 
has just sent me a certificate of M. Firmiani’s death, with the long- 
But go; you 


that ensued. 


“T am come to 


sought will. Octave, you can now accept it safely ! 
are richer than I am; for you have treasures there,” added she, 
striking him gently on the heart, ‘to which the Deity only can add.” 

Then unable to conceal her rapture, she flung herseli ute her 
husband's arms, and hid her face in his bosom 

** My niece,” said M. de Valesnes, “in my youth, we used fo 
make love; but now-a-days, you feel it; in your sex, ts all that is 
good and noble in human nature ; and you should not be accounta 
ble for your errours, which are always the result of ours.”’ 





SELECTED ESSAYS. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


Waar nation presents such a spectacle as ours, of a confederated 
government, 80 complicated, so full of checks and balances, over 
such a vast extent of territory, with so many varied interests, and 
yet moving so harmoniously! [ go within the walls of the capitol 
at Washington, and there, under the star-spangled banners that 
wave amid its domes, | find the representatives of three territories, 
and of twenty-four nations, nations in many senses they may be 
called, that have within them all the germ and sinew to raise a great 
er people than many of the proud principalities of Europe, all speak- 
ing one language—all acting with one heart, and all burning with 
the same enthusiasm —the love and glory of our common country 
even if parties do exist, and bitter domestick quarrels now and 
then arise. LT take my map, and TE mark from whence they come 
What a breadth of latitude, and of longitude, too—in the fairest por- 
tion of North-America! What a variety of el:mate—and then what 
a variety of production! Whata stretch of sea-coast, on two oceans 

~with harbours enough for all the commerce of the world! What an 
immense national domain, surveyed, and unsurveyed, of extinguish- 
ed and unextinguished Indian titles within the States and Territo- 
ries, and without, estimated, in the aggregate, to be 1,090,871,753 
acrea, and to be worth the immense sum of $1,363,599,69— seven 
hundred and fifty millions of acres of which are without the bounds of 
the States and the Territories, and are yet to make new States, and 
to be admitted into the Umion! Our revenue, now, from the sales, 
is over five millions of dollars. Our national debt, too, is al 
ready more than extinguished--and yet within fifty-eiwht years, 
starting with a population of about three millions, we have fought 
the War of Independence, again not ingloriously struggled with the 
greatest paval power in the world, fresh with laurels won on sea and 
land,--and now we have a population of over thirteen millions of 
souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our Republick, unless he 
surveys it in detail. For example, a Senator in Congress, from 
Louisiana, has just arrived in Washington. Twenty days of his jour 

ney he passed in a steamboat on inland waters, moving not so 
rapidly, perhaps, as other steamboats move, in deeper waters, but 
constantly moving, at a quick pace too, day and might. T never 
shall forget the rapture of a traveller, who left the green parks of 
New-Orleans early in March; that land of the orange and olive, then 
teeming with verdure, freshness and life, and, as it were, mocking 
him with the midsummer of his own northern home. He journey 

ed leisurely toward the region of ice and snow, to wateh the budding 
of the young flowers, and to catch the breeze of the Spring. He 
crossed the Lakes Pontchartrain and Borene; he ascended the bie 
Tombeckbee in a comfortable steamboat From Tuscaloosa, hy 
shot athwart the wilds of Alabama, over Indian grounds, that bloody 








battles have rendered ever memorable. He traversed Georgia, the 
Carolinas, ranged along the base of the mountains of Virginia: and 
for three months and more, he enjoved one perpetual, one unvaryvin 

ever-coming Spring—that most delicious season of the vear: tll, by 


the middle of June, he found himself in the fogs of the Passama- 





quoddy, where tardy summer was even then hesitating whether it 
was time tocome. And yet he had not been off the soil of his own 
country! The flag that he saw on the summit of the fortress, on 
the lakes near New-Orleans, was the like of that which floated from 
the staff on the hills of Fort Sullivan, in the easternmost extremity 
of Maine; and the morning gun that startled his slumbers, amone 
the rocky battlements that defy the wild tides of the Bay of Fundy, 
was not answered tl! many minutes after, on the shores of the Gulf 








| of Mexico. “The swamps, the: embankments, the cane-brakes of the 


Father of Waters, on whose muddy banks the croaking alligator 
displayed his ponderous jaws; the cotton-fields, the rice-grounds of 
the low southern country, and the vast fields of wheat and corn wm 
the regions of the mountains, were far, far behind him: and he was 
now in a Hyperborean land—where nature wore a rough and 
surly aspect, and a cold soil and a cold clime, drove man to launch 
his bark upon the ocean, to dare wind and wave, and to seek from 
the deep, in fisheries, and from freights, the treasures his own home 
will not give him. Indeed, such a journey as this, in one’s own 
country, to an inquisitive mind, is worth all “the tours of Europe.” 
If a young American, then, wishes to feel the full importance of an 
American Congress, let him make such a journey. Let him stand 
on the levee at New-Orleans and count the number and the tiers of 
American vessels that there lie, four, five and six thick, on its long 
embankment. Let him hear the puff, puff, puff, of the high-pressure 
steamboats, that come sweeping in almost every hour, perhaps from 
a port two thousand miles off, from the then frozen winter of the 
North, to the full burning summer of the South—all inland naviga- 
tion; fleets of them under his eye—splendid boats, too, many of 
them, as the world can show ; with elegant rooms, neat berths, spa- 
cious saloons, and a costly piano, it may be—so that travellers of 
both sexes can dance or sing their way to Louisville, as if they were 
ona party of pleasure. Let him survey all these, as they come in 
with products from the Red River, twelve hundred miles in one 
direction, or from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, two thousand miles in 
another direction, from the western tributaries of the vast Missis- 
sippi, the thickets of the Arkansas, or White River; from the mud- 
dy, far-reaching Missouri, and its hundreds of branches: and then in 
the East, from Hlinois, the Ohio, and its numerous tributaries—such 
as the Tennessee, the Cumberland, or the meanest of which, such as 
the Sandy River, on the borders of Kentucky—that will ina fresket fret 
and roar, and dash, as if it were the Father of Floods, tll it sinks into 
nothing, when embosomed in the greater stream, and there acknow- 
ledges its own insignificance. Let him see “the Broad Horns,” the 
adventurous flatboats of western waters, on which—frail bark !—the 
daring back woodsman sallies forth from the Wabash, or rivers hun- 
dreds of miles above, on a voyage of Atlantick distance, with hogs, 
horses, oxen and cattle of all kinds on board; corn, flour, wheat—all 
the products of nch western lands; and let him see them, too, as he 
rides the strong current of the Mississippi, as if the wood on which 
he floated was realizing the fable of the Nymphs of Ida—goddesses, 
instead of pines. ‘Take the young traveller where the clear, silvery 
waters of the Ohio become tinged with the mud from the Missour, 
and where the currents of the mighty rivers run apart for miles, as 
if indignant at the strange embrace. Ascend with him farther, to 
St. Louis, where, if he looks upon the map, he will find that he is 
about as near theeast asthe west, and that soon, the emigrant, who 
is borne on the wave of population that now beats at the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and anon will overleap its summits— will speak of 
him as he now speaks of New-England, as farin the east. And then 
tell him that far west as he is, he ts but at the beginning of steam 
navigauon; that the Mississippi itself is navigable six or seven hun- 
dred miles upward ; and that steamboats have actually gone on the 
Missoun two thousand one hundred miles above its mouth, and that 
they can go five hundred miles farther sull! Take him, then, from 
this land where the woodsman is levelling the forest every hour, 
across the rich prairies of Hlinois, where civilization is throwing up 
towns and villages, pointed with the spire of the church, and adorned 
with the college and the school—then athwart the flourishing fields 
of Indiana, to Cincinnati, well called “ the Queen of the West” —a city 
of thirty thousand inhabitants, with paved streets, numerous church- 
es, flourishing manufactories, and an intelligent society, too—and 
thisin a State with a million ef souls in it now, that has undertaken 
gigantick publick works; where the fierce savages, even within the 
memory of the young man, made the hearts of their parents quake 
with fear—roaming over the forests, as they did, in unbndled tn 
umph, wielding the tomahawk in terrour, and ringing the war-whoop 
like demons of vengeance let loose from below! Show him our im- 
mense inland seas, from Green Bay to Lake Ontario; not inconsid- 
erable oceans, encompassed with fertile fields. Show him the pub- 
lick works of the Empire State, as well as those of Pennsylvania 
works, the wonder of the world, such as no people in modern times 
have ever equalled. And then introduce him to the busy, humming, 
thriving population of New-England, from the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, the Switzerland of America, to the northern lakes and wide 
sea-coast of Maine. Show him the industry, energy skill and in 
cenuity of these hardy people, who let nota rivulet run, nor a puff of 
wind blow, without turning it to some account; who mingle in every 
thing, speculate in every thing, and dare every thing wherever a cent 
of money 1s to be earned; whose lumbermen are found not only in 


the deepest woods of the snowy and fearful wilds of Maine, throw 
ing up sawmills on the lone waterfalls, and making the woods mng 


with their hissing musick, but found, too, on the banks of the St 
Lawrence, and coming also on mighty rafts of deal from every east- 
ern tnbutary of the wild St. John, Meduxnekeag and Aroostook, 
streams whose names geographers hardly know. And then, too 
if this were not enough, they turn their enterprise and form compa- 
**to log and lumber,” even on the Ocmulgee and Oconee of the 
State of Georgia; and on this day they are actually found in the 
Flondas, there planning similar schemes, and as there are no water 
falls, making steam impel their saws. Show him the banks of the 
Penobscot, now studded with superb villages—jewels of places, that 
have sprung up like magick. 

Show him the hundreds and hundreds of coasters that run up 
every creek and inlet of tide-water there, at times left high and drv, 
as if the ocean would never float them more: and then lit bum above 
considerations of a mercenary character, and show him how New 
England men are perpetuating their high character and holy | 


as 


hes 


ove of 





hberty—and how, by neat and elegant churches, that adorn every 
villaze—by comfortable school-houses, that appear every two miles, 
or offener, upon almost every road, free for eve rvbody fugh born, 


and low-born—by academies and colleges, that thieken even to an 
inconventence ; by asylums and institutions, munificently endowed, 
for the benefit of the poor: —and see, too, with what generous pride 
ther bosoms swell when they go within the « rated walls of 
Faneuil Hall, or point out the heights of Bunker Hill, or speak of Con 
cord, or Lexington, 

(ive any young man such a tour as this—the best he can make 
and Tam sure his heart will beat quick, when he sees the proud 
speetacte of the assemblage of the representatives of all these pee 
interests, within a single hall. He will more and mor 
of those revolutionary patriots, who not only 
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and all thes 











revere the residue 

us such a herntage, won by ther sutl-rings and their blood, but such 
a coustitution—such a government here in Washington, regulating 
all our national concerns —but who have also, in etlect, left us twenty 

four other governments, with territory enough to doi m by-and 

by-—that regulate all the minor concerns of the people, acting w ’ 
ther own sphere; now, in the winter, assembling within their various 
capitols, from Jefferson city, on Missour, to Augusta, on the Kenn 


beek ; from the capitol on the Hudson, to the government-house on the 
Mississippi. Show me a spectacle more glorions, more encouraging 
than this, even in the pages of all history; such a constellation of free 
States, with no publick force, but publick opinion, moving rel re 








gulated law, each in its own proper orbit, around the brighter star in 
Washington ; thus realizing, as it were, on earth, almost practically, 
the beautiful display of intinite wisdom, that fixed the sun in the 
centre, and sent the revolving planets on their errands. God grant 
it may end as with them! Portland Sketch Book 











ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


We re-publish the following anecdote and gossip, piquant sayings 
and characteristick letters of the late John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
at the request of numerous subscribers. They originally appeared in 
the American, and have been widely circulated by the newspaper 
press; but, as many individuals have expressed a desire to preserve 
them in the Mirror, we give them a place ae pleasant matter for future 
reference. We offer these documents also as a suitable answer to 
communications received from several of our Southern subscribers. 





JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 


It is to be hoped that some of the late John Randolph's intimate 
friends, who possess the necessary qualifications, will undertake 
to give his biography to the world. He has been too remarkable 
a character, and has filled too large a space in publick estimation, 
to be passed over merely with a few newspaper sketches, which 
will soon be lost or forgotten. Such an ardent and devoted ad- 
mirer of his native state, who always exercised his brightest talents 
in her defence, cannot surely long remain without a biographer in 


Virginia, which still abounds with distinguished men In the 
meantime, those who can relate any characteristick anecdotes 


of Mr. Randolph, may be excused for indulging in such re 
miniscences 

It was my good fortune to cross the Atlantick with him the first 
time he went to England, and to pass some time with him in Lon- 
don; and I can unhesitatingly declare, that 1 never travelled with 
so entertaining a companion, nor have I ever met with his equal 
for diversity of knowledge. If my memory were as good as his, I 
could write a very amusing book of his savings and anecdotes, his- 
torical, biographical, political, classical, theological, ete. but as it is 
not, I only venture to relate a few of the more striking circum- 
stances which oceurred while we were together 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Randolph was the morning in 
which we embarked in the packet ship Amity for Liverpool, March 
sixteenth, 1822 

I was introduced to him by a mutnal friend, who casually men- 
tioned, at the moment, that | was an Irishman. Shortly afterward, 
Mr Randolph came up and addresse d me as follows as I am verv 
happy, sir, to meet with an Irishman, for I love your country, and 
admire her sons—and daughters too, sir. Miss Edgeworth is my 
great favourite. I know her works almost by heart. By the way, 
perhaps, you can solve a difficulty which has often puzzled me in 
the geography of Ireland. Why is it, sir, that in every map of ire- 
land I have ever seen, the town of Ballinasloe is placed on the wrong 
side of the mver Suck !'” 

I could not forbear laughing at the singularity of the question, 
while Trephed: “ As we are to be fellow passengers, Mr. Rando!ph, 
I may as well confess my ignorance at once, by declaring that I not 
only cannot answer your query, but I really was not before aware 
that there was a river of that name in Ireland, never having visited 
Ballinasloe: and I then asked: “ How came you to know the lo- 
calities of Ireland so minutely?” by books, conversation, and 
the blessing of a memory which never forgets anything,” he replied. 
In fact, we were not two days together before I discovered that he 
was intimately acquainted with every part of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, not only as to cities and towns, but gentlemen's seats; 
and he knew the history of every celebrated horse-race and of every 
race-horse in England. He was very fond of displaying his know- 
ledge of the most minute facts on these points, and it was very 
agrecable to myself and the other passengers to listen to him. 

Just before we sailed, the Washington papers were received, an- 
nouncing the defeat of the bankrupt bill by a small majority. At 
the moment, I forgot that Randolph had been one of its most deter- 
mined opponents, and I spoke with the feelings of a merchant when 
T said to him: “ Have vou heard the very bad news from Washing- 
ton this morning ?” No, sir,” replied he with eagerness, “what 
isit?’ “Why, sir, I am sorry to tell you that the house of repre- 
sentatives have thrown out the bankrupt bill by a small majority.” 
sir!” exclaimed he, and then, taking off his hat and looking 
upward, he added, most emphatically: “Thank God for all his mer 


* Sorry, 


ces!’ After a short pause he continued: “ How delighted am 1 to 
think that I helped to give that hateful bill a kick !—yes, sir, thie 
very day week I spoke for three hours against it, and my frends, 
who forced me to make the effort, were good enough to sav that I 
never had made a more successful speech: it must have had some 
merit, sir, for I assure you, that while I was speaking, although the 
Northern mail 

ers, a circumstance which had not occurred before during the ses- 
sion!” T endeavoured to combat his objections to a bankrupt bill 
he felt 
plonter, and was very jealous of the influence of merchants as le gis- 


was announced, net a single member left his seat to look for 


subsequently, but of course without any success; as a 





lators 

One of our company was an excellent chess-player, and frequently 
challenged Randolph to a game, but for a long time he refused. “I 
have not played at chess, sir,’ said he, “for seventeen years, and 
cannot recur to the last game IT played but with unpl asant feelings, 
for it lost me a friend forever. You have heard, I dare say, of my 
intimacy with Mr. Jefferson, but perhaps you don’t know that he 
took more pr in his skill at chess than in anything else— very few, 
indeed, sir, could beat him, and he could not endure defeat. I was 


aware of this, and had always declined playing with him, because I 











wes los match, until one unfortunate evening, when he touched my 
V 1 pride in so pointed a way, I could no longer refuse, and 
we sat down he game. I soon cried ‘check mate,’ and he never 
forgave m ilterwards: 

Mr. Ran tolph had a large box of books with him, which he was 
tak to England to get bound. T asked him why he had not sent 
them to Philadel 1 or New-York for that purpose. “ What, sir,” 
said he, “patromise our Yankee task-masters who have imposed 
such a duty upon foreign books! never, sir, never! I will ne ther 
wear what they make, nor eat what they raise, so long as my purse 
can get supplies from England; and until I can have my booke 
properly bound south of ‘Mason and Dixon’s line,’ I shall employ 


day at dinner the captain said: “ Mr. Randolph, 
ish?” “No, sir, it ¢ 
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any northern man, it was always with this limitation: ‘ He is the 
eleverest man I krow north of the Potomack !” 

On Sundays he used to read for us a chapter in the Bible, or part 
of the church service, and once he made an extemporaneous prayer; 
and he never would permit any reflections to be cast upon religion 
without a very pointed rebuke. He told me that for many years he 
had been corrupted by the infidelity which prevailed among many of 
the leading politicians at Washington; but that in the year 1816 
during a severe fit of illness, he had a remarkable vision, which 
completely dispelled the delusions under which he had surrendered 
his faith, and that since then he had been a firm believer in Chris- 
tianity. He showed me a letter, which he wrote immediately after 
this illness, addressed to a bosom friend in Virginia, in which he 
gave a circumstantial detail of his “conversion,” as he always 


termed it, and he even gave the words which were uttered in his ear | 


by his invisible monitor during the vision. “ This letter,” said he to 
me, ‘‘contains nothing but the truth, strange as it may appear to 
you, and it would make me miserable to doubt it!’ While con- 
versing on this subject, he told me that the late Mr. Pinckney, of 
Baltimore, had assured him, just previous to his death, of his un- 
shaken belief in the truths of Christianity. Of Mr. Jefferson, how- 
ever, he gave avery different account, which I can now readily believe 
after having read his letters, although at the time (1822) 1 thought 
Randolph was too strongly prejudiced against him. 

Virginia was one of his favourite topicks, and the ¢ nthusiasm with 
which he spoke of her was delightful. ™ But alas!” he used 
sometimes to say, “the days of her glory are past. Old Vir- 
gina is no more. The tile of Virginia gentleman, which used, 
in my young days, to be our boast, has almost become obsolete, fer 
which we have to thank the repeal of the good old English laws of 
primogeniture. It was a great mistake, sir, made by our politicians, 
to break down our native aristocracy. It gave us an ascendency in 
the councils of the nation, which we are now fast losing—* the glory 
of Israel hath: departed.’ ” 

His three great living favourites were Nathaniel Macon, (whom 
he always ca'iled * Uncle Nat,’’) Judge Marshall and Mr. Taze- 
well ; even when playing at whist, if any contest arose on the rules 
of the game, lie used playfully to exclaam—* I'll leave it to uncle 
Nat and Tazewell—their decisions are law with me.” 

In speaking of authors, I found that he was a great admirer of 
Milton, but he did not like Young, Thomson, Johnson, or Southey 
His classification of modern poems was very curious. * Sir, I place 
first on.the list * Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress,’ next, * The 
two-penny-post-bag,” and third, * Coilde Harold's Pilgrimage ;" but 
*T can't go (a favourite expression) Moore's songs—they are too 
sentimental.’ " In looking over his books one day, I discovered 
‘Fanny,’ Mr. Halleck's very amusing satirical poem. * I am glad,” 
said [, * that you do not proscribe Yankee poetry as well as Yan- 
kee codfish.” ** No, sir,” replied he, “1 alwavs admire talent, no 
matter where it comes from; and | consider this little work as the 
best specimen of American poetry that has yet been given to the 
world. I shall take 1 to England with me and present it to the lady 
whose talents and conversation | most admire.” When | afterward 
met him in London, [ recollected this conversation, and asked— 
“ Well, Mr. Randolph, who got* Fanny?” * Your countrywoman, 
Miss Edgeworth—she has no competitor in my estimation.”’ 

Bat, to return to our voyage—he proposed that we should read 
* Fanny” together, to which | wiilingly consented, and here I must 
regret that I cannot do justice to his readings—but my memory is 
at fault. Whenever he came to any allusion in the poem, ever 
personal or political, up went his spectacles and down went the 
book, and he introduced some anecdote to the point, or told some 
story of his first visit to New-York ,; and in this most entertaming 
way we took three mornings to get through * Fanny.” IT wish | 
could imbody the * context” which he gave to the “ text’ as we 
went along; all I can say, ts, that it was worthy of the poem, and | 
am sure that Mr. Halleck would have been flattered to have had 
such an able commentator 

When speaking of his younger days, he used to say that whatever 
mental advantages he possessed, were owing to the assiduous care 
of his mother--and he used to speak of her im the most glowing 
terms of filial affection, never using her name without the exclama- 
tion of ** My mother—God bless her!” 

He made us well acquamted with his favourite slave, ** Juba,’ 
whom he daily cited for some good quality or another. ‘“ He has 
not half the talents of my man, Juba, sir,” was a frequent expres- 
sion, when discussing the merits of a politician whom he disliked 

His knowledge of the most important light-houses, points of land, 
latitude and longitude of places, was very great, and astonished 
even our captain, with whom he made several amusing bets on the 


Two or three days be- 





subject, which, by the way, he always won 
fore we made the land, we were sitting on the deck, while the cap- 
tain was taking an observation at noon. * Pray,” said Randolph 
“+ what is our latitude and longitude now?” 
**How do we head by the compass '” 

*“ Now, captain, can you tell me * off the book,’ what land we 
shall first make if we continve in our present course “ Why,” 
replied the captain, “if you show me the chart, I'll tell you in a mi- 
nute.””  * Oh no!” exclarmed Randolph, * you must go by head- 
work—T say we shiall hut * Sligo head,’ and I ll back my opinion by 
a pipe of wine or Schuydam gin,’ a favourite bet with tim “4 
won't bet any more,” replied the captain," but [ll prove vou to be 
wrong by the chart, for | say we shall make the Mull of Cautire 
The chart was produced—the compass used—the line drawn, and 
“* By George, vou're always right,” shouted the captain, as the lu 
touched Sligo Head—* I'll never contradict any assertion of yours 
again, Mr. Randolph, upon any point.” 

On the fifth of April we made the land about twelve o'clock, but 
a3 the wind had varied after Randolph's predictions about * Sligo 
Head,” we first saw the mountains of Donegall, which are farther 
north. After we had gone some hundred and fifty miles along the 
coast, Which is very barren to the eye, Randolph said to me, * Well, 
sir, | now believe the story told by Arthur Young, of a farmer, 
who took his son out walking a few miles distant from his home in 
the county Meath; they passed a tree— the boy stopped and asked, 
* Father, what ts that!’ never having seen one before! Here we 
have been sailing by Ireland for a whole day, and I have not laid 
eyes on a single tree!” 





The captain told him 
This also was told him 





I assisted Randol»h in assorting his papers, books, etc., a day or , 


two before we reached Liverpool, and he insisted upon presenting 


me with several of them; but at length he became so very gene. | 
I happened to men- | 


rous I positively refused to receive any more 
tion that I had forgotten, in the hurry of departure, to procure 


** Waite’s State Papers,” which had recently been published by 
| order of congress, for my father, who was fond of all such Ameri- 
can publications. ‘* Sir,” said Randolph, instantly, ** he shall have 
my copy.” *“ By no means,” replied I, you have already been 
too hberal, and I positively refuse to accept another book from 
you.” ‘Pray, sir,” rejoined he, in a half-comick, half-serious 
way. *do you hold a power of attorney from your father to take or 
reject all presents made to him? if you do, produce it—let us see 
the seal ; if not, the question admits of no argument. I do not 
give you the books, as you don't deserve them—they are your 
father's, sir; and if you refuse to take them, I shall find another 
carrier!” | had previously told him that my grandfather had been 
very kind to those Amencans who visited Cork during the revolu- 
tionary war, for which he had received the thanks of congress, 
throagh Genera! Washington, who had also sent him his miniature 
likeness in a gold ring, which the family felt very proud of 

After the conversation about the books, he sat down and wrote 
the following letter on lis knee, addressed to my father : 


“* Amity, at sea, Aprul 4, 1822, Jat. 54 30, long. 13 E 
* Sir— Having had the pleasure of an introduction to your son by Mr 

of New-York, on the morning of our embarkation for Liverpool, | have 
taken the liberty to order my bookseller at Washington to send to your 
address a copy of Waite’s State Papers, printed by order of congress. Lam 
not too young te remember the capture of Burgoyne: and most of the sub 
sequent events of our struggle for independence are also indelibly hiapressed 
upon my memory. As the countryman ot Washington, (for 1, too, am a 
Virgimian,) Loffer these records of the government of which he was the 
founder, to the son of that man who received, through him, the thanks of 
congress for his humanity and kindness to our poor Americans durmeg those 
times he enclosed coat-of-arms, if pasted in the first volume, will be 
evidence unquestionable of your title. | am, sir, your father's o ed 
fellow-creature and your humble servant, JOHN RANDOLPH” 


I may here add that the said books were forwarded from Wash- 
ington to New-York, and unfortunately put on board the packet 
ship Liverpool, which was lost m the ice on her first voyage, and 
everything went down but the passengers and crew, who wert 
saved in the long-boat. My father, therefore, only received the 
preceding letter, much to his disappointment 

* My knowledge of Ireland,” said he to me one morning, “ seems 
to astonish you as much as it did Mr. Canning’s servant at Wash 
ington, the other day. He brought me a note from his master— 
who, by the way, is a superiour man, sir—and as soon as he spoke 
I at once recognised the brogue, and said to him—* You're trom 
Munster, are you not" 
astonished at the question. © From the county Clare, [ presume 
* Yes, sir,” said he, still more astonished. “ What town did you 
come from? * The town of Ennis, sir.” “Ob,” said I, laughing, 
“ TL know Ennis very well—pray does Sir Edward O'Brien still live 
at Dromoland'!” = * He does indeed, sir.” © And Mr. Stackpoo! at 
Edenvale?’ “ And the Knight of Glin on the banks of the Shan 
non!” © Yes, sir ;”' and then after a pause and a low bow he said, 
“Might I make bould to ax, sir, how long you lived im Clare '” 
* T never was in Europe,” said 1, * but I hope to be there soon” 
* Oh, don’t be afther making a fool of me—faith you're a bit of an 
Irishman, for you have the brogue, and you know as much of the 
country as | do myself, and more too, I'm thinking” It was in 
vain that IT assured him | had never seen lreland—he went away 
still insisting that I had /ived there 

No wonder poor Paddy should have been deceived, when we on 
board the ship, both English and Insh, were often made to blush by 
the superiour local information that Mr. Randolph possessed, even of 
the very counties in which we were born! 

He used to amuse himself with two Yorkshire passengers by 
speaking in the peculiar dialect of the * West Riding,” and if they 


** Lam, plarse your honour,” replied he, 


sometimes corrected any expressions, he would enter into a regular 





ary 
songs, etc., to prove that he was correct, and, in most instances, 
they had to confess that he was mght. All this was done im the 
most perfect good humour, and it afforded us a vast deal of amuse 
ment, for he would enter into those discussions with as much ap- 


vent, and quote authorities—such as ballads, stury-books, old 


parent zeal as if he were speaking on the tari? bil in congress 

One day I asked him who was his favourite candidate for the pre 
sidency, after Mr. Monroe’s time would expre! * Why, sir,” 
replied he, * if it had not been for his wrong vote on the Missouri 
question, T should at once say Rufus King; he is the best man 
north of the Potomack, and a gentleman, too, of the old schoo! ; and 
best of all, sir, an honest man—rather a scarce article now among 
the politicians. A sad mistake, sir, he made, on that question ; but 
he thought he was right, and | esteem him sull, but he will not now 
do for president. ‘The New-England men, sir, would rob us of 
our patrimonial slaves and our patrimonial oaks, and they are try- 
ing to obtain some of our patrimontal acres also; but it will not an 
swer, sir. Old Virginia has some strength left yet, and we must 
therefore get a southern man for president!" 

He was very free in expressing his opinions of all the great poll 
tical characters, both living and dead, and his satire was cutting 
Sometimes he amused us by repeating parts of his speeches in Con 
gress, On important subjects, especially on the late war and the 
bankrupt bill, both ef which he opposed most violently Once or 
twice during the voyage he lost his temper, but, generally speaking 
he was in good hamour, and full of spirits, and contributed great 
to our amusement. I regretted very much that we had to part in 
Liverpool, but we agreed to meet again, during the sumrver, in 
London 

In the month of June business took me to London, and my f: 
accompanied me. [ immediately called at Randolph's lodgings, 
The next day I introduced him 
In the course of 





and was glad to find him in town 
to my father, who was greatly pleased with him 
our conversation he suddenly rose from his chair, and said, in his 
most nnpesing manner, * Sir, I have lately seen the greatest curio 
sity in London—av, and im England too—compared to which 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Somerset House, Waterlo 
Bridge, and Parliament rtself, sink into utter insignificance '—Yes, 
sir, | have seen Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and have witnessed the 
miraculous efforts of true christianity upon the most depraved of 
human bemngs—bad women—who are worse, if possible, than the 
Devil himself; and yet Mrs. Fry has tamed them into subjection, 
and they weep repentant tears whenever she addresses them 
Nothing Sut religion could effect this; and what can be a greater 
miracle than the conversion of a degraded woman, taken from the 
dregs of society ;—and you must also see this wonder. Come, sir, 
this 1s her morning for visiting the prisoners, and we shall be just im 
time. I will mtroduce you, as she has permitted me to bring my 
friends with me.” 

We immediately ordered a carriage and drove to Mrs. Fry's 
house, but found, to our disappointment, that the death of a relative 
! had suddenly called her to the country 


Subsequently I had an opportunity of accompanying her to New- 
gate, and the scene which I there saw fully justified Randolph's des- 
cription of it. 

Some time after I dined with Mrs. Fry at her country seat near 
London, and Mr. Randolph's name was mentioned at table. “ He 
is a singular character,” said one of her daughters to me; “ we bad 
quite an amusing note from him the other day. My mother re- 
quested me to write a note of invitation to dinner to him, and in it 
I apologized for naming so unfashionably early an hour as four 
o'clock. His reply was as follows 

“Mr. Randolph regrets that a prior engagement will deprive him of the 
pleasure of dimming with Mrs. Fry on Thursday next. No apology, however, 
Was necessary for the hour named in her note, as it is two hours later than 
Mr. Randolph ts accustomed to dine im Virginia, and he has not been long 
enough in London to learn how to turn day into night, and vice versa.” 





I should mention that the fashionable dinner hour was eight 
o'clock, which Randolph disliked very much, and frequently pro- 
tested against 

Very soon after his arrival in London he became acquainted with 
Lord L——, who introduced himself to him one night under the 
gallery of the House of Commons. His lordship told me after- 
wards that he had never met with so well informed a gentleman on 
all subjects of History, Belles Lettres, Biography, etc., “ and sir,” 
said he, ** what most astonished me was his intimate local know 
ledge of England and Ireland—I thought | knew them well, but | 
was obliged to vield the palm to Mr. Randolph. 1 was so delighted 
with his conversation, that I was determined to pay a compliment 
which I knew would gratify his Virgunan pride. Without men- 
tioning to him my intention, | solicited permission from the Lord 
Chancellor to introduce Mr. Randolph into the House of Lorde at 
the private entrance near the throne ; and having obtained it, I de 
sired the door-keeper to admit him whenever he presented himeelf, 
the same as if he were a member of the house. [am a high tory, 
sir, but I worship talent even in a republican; and, | agsure you, 
it gave me great pleasure to show this mark of distinction to your 
American frend.” 

I know I very much envied him this privilege on the night of the 
debate on Mr. Canmng’s * Roman Cathohck Peers’ Bull.” The 
House of Lords was excessively crowded, aod 1 had to wait for 
nearly two hours before | could obtain admission into the space 
below the bar, and just as | squeezed myself through the doorway, 
nearly satfocated, [ espied John Randolph lemsureiy waiking in at 
the other door, surrounded by Canning, Lord Londonderry, Sir 
Robert Peel, and many other distinguished members af the House 
of Commons 

He did not take any letters of introduction with him from this 
country. Ll asked him, one day, why he had refused them. “ Be. 
cause, sit,” rephed be, * Lygo to England to see, and not to be seen— 
to hear, and not to be heard.” 

Ile became, however, one of the lions of the day, and his com- 
pany was much sought after, At the splendid ball given for the 
benefit of the Irish poor, under the patronage of the king and royal 
family, Lord Londonderry singled out Randolph, and stood by him 
for a considerable time, pointing out to his notice all the distin 
ruished characters, both male and female, as they passed in review 
before them 

* Your countryman, sir,’ said he tome a few days afterwards, 
‘is a most accomplished gentleman. Who would ever suppose 
that so faseimating an exteriour cevered so much deceit! | admire 
his polite manners but detest his politicks !” 

A very distinguished member of parliament brought Mr. Randolph 
and Miss Edgeworth together at his breakfast table, and he told me 
that he had never enjoved so meh an imtellectual treat before. ‘To 
use his own words, * spark produced spark, and for three hours they 
kept up the fire until it ended in a perfect blaze of wit, humour and 
repartee. Mr. Randolph absolutely knew Miss Edgeworth’s works 
better than she did herself, for unmediate quotations ; and we were 
all exceedingly astounded by his wtumate acquaintance with Lreland 
and Irnsh manners. Lady T. and myself did nothing but listen, and 
I was really vexed when some publick business called me away !” 

I was with Randolph one morning soon afterwards, when he re- 
ceived a most friendly note from Miss Edgeworth, written im the 
familar style. I begged him to give it to me as a keepsake.— 
* Give that note to you!” said he with emphasis, * why, I would 
not part with it for half my estate !" 

One day we dined together at the Marquis of L.'s, where we met 
several distinguished characters, and among them were Professor 
Smythe, of Cambridge, and Sir John Newport. The hour men- 
tioned on the card of invitation was quarter past seven. I said to 
Randolph that we need not reach the house much before eight 

* Sir,” replied he, “ I always comply literally with the terms of 
an invitation—we must be there at the time specified.” We went 
wecordingly ; and, as I had predicted, there was nobody in the par 
lour, nor had the marquis yet reached home from the House of 
Lords However, by and by, the Marchioness, a very lovely 
woman, made her appearance, and Randolph apologized for our 
blican punctuality. In a short time the rest of the company 
ved us, and at eight o'clock we sat down to an eacellent dinner 
lhe conversation became very animated, and took a political turn 
Randolph was questioned closely on American affairs, and amused 
them very much by lis replies. He exposed what he termed the 
sad degeneracy of old Virgina, and became quite pathetck, in 
Some of the 
company thought this a strange complaint from a republican; and, 
vefore we separated, they really had nearly mistaken Randolph for 
in aristocrat! Professor Smythe was so much mterested in the con 
versation, he walked home with us after the party broke up, and re- 
mained at our lodgings until two o'clock in the morning, endeavour. 
ng to procure as much particular information as he could about 
American institations. Whenhe had gone I could not avoid telling 
Randolph that J was the best republican of the two, and I laughed 
it him for having played the aristocrat so well. The professor gave 

sa warm invitation to visit him at Cambridge, which Mr. Ran. 
dolph subsequently availed himself of, but | was prevented by busi- 
ness from accompanying him. He afterwards told me that he was 
delighted with bia visit to that classical city, where he became ac- 
quainted with several learned men 

I visited most of the curiosities of London with him, and derived 
great advantage from his intumate knowledge of every thing. We 
always dispensed with the show-men and guides, as he much pre- 
ferred to act im that capacity himself, and I willingly paid them the 
fees for his service. He had a curious fashion of leaving his card, 
* Randolph, of Roanoke,” whenever we entered, whether it was 
Westininster Abbey among the monuments, or at the top of St 
Paul's; and I never could exactly understand his motive--some 








mourning over the abolition laws of primogeniture 








. strange piece of vanity ! 
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Place me along the rocks I love, + Which sound to ocean's wildest roar, I ask but this, again to rove Through scenes my youth hath known before. 
A FEELING SPRECH IN HARD TIMES.—During the *“ panick” in the -_ 7 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, money market some few years ago, a meeting of merchants was held HE FINE ARTS 
F secha t levis . tricate th selves , 

The following articles are respectully declined. The “ Roview of a Manus- in meee exchange, to devise ways ar i means to extricate thems¢ ve We promised ina former number to notice some other pictures of the 
cript Novel.” Jt 1s scarcely farr to criticise a work before it 1s printed from their ggaken “mig difficulties The great hall was crowded, ar collection of Mr. Hayward. We will perform our engagement by men 
“Old anecdotes in a new Gress.” s or llections - Kean, the a tor.’ dresses wens imide, resolutions passed, committees appointed, ar tioning a little gem by Carlo Marratti. If this picture is not by Carlo, 
7" y by wre ”f co t at s up ¢ atl y ! ° v v o = mu ad ne «ss {? « j t ; j i 
They should be for otten, ne recorde nes uy n the landis ‘ lum evervthing done that ist il and ee uy After all this, one « we can say freely that it is better in any we ever saw with his name 
bus The wreter ts mm errour: they could not add to the interest of the en- |) the company moved that t neet stand adjourned until some fu- Reod It M iB 

. jh hy HRY ' » ok : t bscribe ° ¢ . M : i Is ! Cae tinting « ne BCOnna ane AIO, 
raving a ers oy t ! — - Race ture day. when up jumped a little shher. in a great state of excite REY aeipancnartsee er boa sell, ity Maggie per geaap at deans ype 9 “to 
subject, tous at least, 18 loo serious to poke abou ints to the stree ) iy stn : i ae : \ , . - a wy ' S heaas i a as is a}, and from 
inspectors ” The materials furnished by the manuscript before us, have al ment, and re — ted we merchants to nzer @ moment 7 = e had the e) site colours remind the spectator of a garland of flow 
ready been exhausted in these columns. Our correspondent would m too || Something of the greatest tance fo communicate Phe jobber | ers. Unfortunately for us, these beautiful heads without bodies re 
much of a good thing The followwme lines are not orteinal They are as old was known to be avery diflident person; and. as he had never ver i dedus of the monument of a note¢ dagogue, not more remarkable 
es the hills, Yet, as they have not appeared in the Mirror before, we have tured on the responsibilities of a speech on any former publick occa for ing than for severity to his pupils. The sculptor had 
no objection to giving them a place sion, all were anxious to hea: what he had to sav.—* Gentlemen,” corate t tomb with these little be he less | y und some one re 

Tender-handed, touch a nettle, said he, with evident emotion, and in the most emphatick, feeling and marked (1 believe it was Charles Lamb) that the bovs knew him too 
§ t stings ) r pains ‘loguent ‘ r, ** what's th ! f tall d ? F ' +} P 2 
p And} rr you for Your pains ; oe manner, “a S the use of ta KIN future Gay W weilto bring the deficient parts into his neighbourhood even alter deat 
srasp it like a oie mettie, want relief, | tell you ammediate relvet i he sat amidst a 
And as soft as silk remains } 7 
univers: i aughter he neat day he fai : TT} 
Thus it is with vulgar natures, miversal roar of lau : The yhe J NATUR ae HISTORY The Lyceum of Natural Hist ory, Broadway, 
Treat them kindly, they rebel ; ‘THE UNIVERSITY A lady, writing to her n the country, “as opened on Wednesday evening the twenty-eizhth of Decembe 
Use them rough as nutmeg-eraters, gives the following of the new university in this eity I yan address from Doctor John W. Francis, who explained the na 
2 vO \' } } tur titer ‘ Th 
And they often love you well have been to see it: chapel, where the large window 1s sit e of the institt . and, froma fund of ert 10 gized the a 





ated, fronts on the park, or Washington parade-ground Although on thors who have enric {natural science, in astra ot eloguence Whir 


nstruction and pleasure to a crowded uence of the most dis 


We should he glad to receive the musick promised us by W. C.P. of Louisville, | 
Ky.— The work spoken of by a correspondent who writes us under date of the | AN unfinished state, the new university exceeds anything Lever saw guve 











manth instant, has never been published The catract wserted in the Mirror for beauty of architectural design and execution I was there but a linzuished, scientinck and literary men of our city 
was from the MS. few moments, and in that time could not possibly take in at a sinele 
= view all the minutia, or what the artists eall the detail, which there ; 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. presented itself to the eye ; but as a whole, it appears :mposing and THE DRAMA. 
splendid in the highest degree > wood-work around the gallerv is 
earved inall manner of beautiful shapes, and seems the most delicate Among the attractive | eces plays Yat the 
STANZAS, tracery of the most exquisite and tanciful ¢ eptions of we s oy may be tioned La Bayadere. It is f 
W hen the painted glass is placed in the window as designed, and the re full Scope for the talents of the denseus 


















































Presented to a lady who sung better than any mghting: building is entirely finished in other respects, it wall probably surpass it net to forge a young female who 
. anything of the hind we have in this country : is been | it out this season , s of much promise 
I've listened to the nightingale, ll ¢ will : a has a good voice, and w one of these days be a leading vocalist 
ALLISTHENICS illour fairreaders allow us to call’their atten- ling alist 
And all the birds that sing, ; Can Cneir atten Mrs. Gibbs, the late Miss Graddon, formerly the prima donna of Dru 
tion toasuhy et which is by no means 1noveity, we ow, but vet has hae lat ’ ‘ ‘ 
‘ . ine, | ver ympl itis! au lt re 
Amid the foliage and the cloud, had the misiortune of being brought into some degree of disrepute hy given complete s ‘ iin erella 
On still or towering wing the claims of ignorant pretenders. An opportunit , 4 fl ; 
i g ¥, aim norant prete n opportunity is now afforded YANKEE HILI W, tified at t} } 
KEE , are gratified a esuceess which has atter 
‘ them of being correctly initiated into an allamportant branch of poy Hi representatior { Yar } t } ; Kk list “0 
‘ ' s seniat us ’ ' ‘ ! 
I've heard their glorious melody sical education, and of acquit the blessings of sound hea is We \ ‘ ost Tihet ope sraintanpeangsy Me | a intheon, sii 
- 1 . she i have examined nearly all the papers of the British metropolis, 
On forest-top and tower ; is the grace ness an which are so much in accordance with find that t criticks > del “wh iw a 1. ¥ Yea ms 
: Comal: tegedlinnen + es and al ile a — , ee ee ee nee eae Sten, es Sele as 
Its plaintive swell from prison bars, | seit TOHEURCSS Bri y anG prorentic but evanes in Which he portrays the laughable characteristicks of a class of pe 
: 9 ,, Cent possessions, uniess the rosy tinger of health have left its impress ‘ " ‘ 4 
Its burst from leaf and bower! . ‘ae of whom they had previously but very erude and incorrect not 
}} on the brow—without which the fairest flowers will only be found. "nA 
{| xuet s celane ie ile tl cal a ne. in|) Hill deserves the commendations which the London enticks have 
1 ha ase, to bloor pon » Drin nf the F 1 ountryv- 
But never has a harmony 2 . spd, 1S ONE ¢ grave. Our fair country showered upon him 
I k | t } I ' ‘ e '} women, theretore, must permit us to assume the tone and language of t 
sike tha ich breaks fro . . = 
Bioes that which breaks from thee, || earnest and sincere advisers, and to beg that they will give the sub- Me. Forrest.—The following is from the correspondent of the Star 
Come on my spirit with a power ect their most serious consideration. By the notice wh | : . pe nig cag bagi mes penis" snorty tat baattagy 
t 1 i hid is ' «t } . \ . r al st ru } r for 
So beautiful and free! | pended to this,* they will perceive that they have now the means of riser agr ages edi esd heeds y in rehearsal at Drury-lane theatre, 
{3 : ! - . . which e is to have a eng gement 1 t m of tive hunere 
}| blending beauty and grace and loveliness with the elastick step and anda? fa i 'The W 1 wil { 
’ . “ prvtane is ¢ ‘ ‘ = n ib oT 
It bears me like the “ Arab steed, }} buoyant spirit of health; and of realizing the famed to kalon of { ; : , wecker’s § tone dys acllatte pe 
Ww , lla ‘ . fi | . - I dare say,on a tale by Knowles, thus entitled, which peared in t 
ith pinion’d hoof along ; | per a tar a ee manner than was ever pictured New-York Mirror, a e ah graemorengys ms al 1 
Oh! give me but thy © strain again,” = ee Re Os ae SOMERS PRSnepneTe Cooper are said to have good Sint ee liss tive 
"Tis all Lask of song!” ‘Alas, for man, the cleverest actress now in England) w be the heroine, a ‘ 
w ut nature's youth retu NS at ooms again wrtis said to be full of deep and powerful mterest. This new 1 
I've heard it as it broke in song , ~elhe se eli Sracon, wi » fOr Us, | wi e produced next week, it is said. Bulwer’s comedy, “'1 
‘s fairy spriv ‘ sa ire We 1 } ” ® " } } . 
Into the listening sky, | Phe humble flower that decks the mountaim-side Duchess de Valliere,” is most unaccountably delayed at Covent G 
Above the deep and muttering sea, i] And bows its fragile beauties to the blast ea. | suspect they mean to keep it back, to play yea Knowles's 
«nm iev winter. sl awain se, W piece i Sis noetover and above i nie wrest S SUCCESS 
That boom'd like armies by. | hod wil <} ; ahi Cees cont as at first. very ext + ww oe t 
\ blu the en 1 nues, as at first, very extrao nar $ xe ( s said ) 
_ sul We ta) i s fled atar s¢ st t i nt ) { 
It left amid the tempest swell, | And pa a\¢ a he = oe ( ‘ P : _ a pebbssalt-nienghhy 
“ i « ueme sat over ' cen Wo ) e occas } 
Its echo as it pass'd When a f are gone 1, that \ 
’ | od : is said, it when some one asked him Will the American do Mi 
, ! ‘ t ur To . , 
As though upon that sounding storm 1 Can only then ti : : a cready's reply was, ** Sir, be is the only man we have had sinee 
| \ ‘ it A su - “ . . . 
It rode alone and last, GRENVILLE MELLEN Of earh s re when memory turns days ot John Kemble If Macready said this, it is something ; for 
(hur truant t u ts to scenes of better times, rival S praise is the best tribute merit can receive 
= | And en Visions t vs 
Syrvratny.—If the image of my friend rises up, spontaneously as |} . = _ —- e © WES OF Fears, Kran’s actinc.—It was said of Kean’s acting, that it was 
. ‘ s floats upon t reeves of the sae Zz. i 
it were, in the mind, and dwells there like an actual presence, so that |! The 1 S atin. : 7 eas a9 Apaibe vin . swan.”—Old Pla reading Shakspeare by lightuir the page was illuminated by 
every lineament of the countenance, every elance of the eve is repre- e a“ ‘ sts inlet > > , force of the actor's genius ' 
sented as vividly, as if they were indeed before me, and the sound of *A card.—Mr. Fuller begs leave respectfully to inform the ladies of N wr 
their voice is in my ear, | firmly believe that at that verv moment that || York, that he has recently added to his evt sium, 205 Greene-street. a p : 
person is thinking of me. This is sympathy. Why, if this is not the || department for callisthemies, un the sole super lance of Madar — yee y Saturday, at the corner ef Nassau and Ann-strects 
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